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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed. and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. $21 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 808 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT. 
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HOT WATER—VENTILATION 


IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH ? 
GOLD VAPOR WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


: Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
SYSTEMS Uses Pipe and Fittings—P 


ELECTRIC Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


ositively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 
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Sole Manufacturers 
“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators 
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“Electric Thermometer Control” 
of Car Temperatures. 
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DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
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Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 








PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 
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SARCO 5-M Paint SARCO R. S, A. Specifications 
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Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 


Draft Lugs | 
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Tandem Draft Gear 
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Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 
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_ Cab Signals 


Better Observance 


of Signals _As developed in connec- 

° tion with the Simmen 
Is Obtained System, cab signals are 
By Using practical, reliable, low in 


first cost and maintenance 
cost, and adaptable to a 
variety of traffic condi- 
tions. 


Simmen Automatic 
Railway Signal Co. 


1575 Niagara Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump-pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form o/ 
wire rope use. 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 
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It is a matter of prime importance at the present time that 
locomotives be loaded to their full capacity. The larger 
the train units the more easily the ton- 
nage can be handled, congestion will 
be relieved and more work will be ob- 
tained from the available power. The 
question has been raised as to whether 
or not the tonnage rating of locomotives is sufficiently high, 
especially where the rating is established by the mechanical 
department. The superintendent of the division can deter- 
mine this for himself through his road foreman of engines. 
Here is a man, who from his extensive experience as a loco- 
motive engineer, is in an excellent position to find out whether 
or not an engine is overloaded, underloaded, or is handling 
all that it is practicable to give it. The road foreman of en- 
gines has an important part to play in the transportation 
problem and this is particularly true under present condi- 
tions. He should be used where by virtue of his previous 
training he can do the most good. He should not be saddled 
with a mass of details and perfunctory work which may be 
done as well by others whose experience does not make them 
available for as important work. 


Tonnage Rating 
and the 
Road Foreman 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a new form 
for monthly reports of .railroads to the Commission. One 
: fundamental change which has been 

Net Railway nade is to make available figures for 
Operating computing the return being earned on 

the investment after expenses, taxes 

Income and rentals have been paid. Heretofore 
railway operating income, which is the amount left from 
revenue after operating expenses, tax accruals and uncollect- 
ible revenue have been deducted was the figure used. The 
new form calls for equipment rents net, joint facility rent, 
leased road rent and miscellaneous rents to be shown and 
deducted from railway operating income to arrive at net rail- 
way operating income. In addition to giving the figure for 
investment in road and equipment at the beginning of the 
month each month, the railroads are also required to give the 
improvements of leased railway property at the beginning 
of the month. In other words, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will have available for figuring return on in- 
vestment the amount of investment in the company’s owned 





road and the amount invested in leased property, and on 
this total the Commission can figure the percentage of net 
railway operating income. ‘This is a recognition by the Com- 
mission that rentals are a part of expenses analogous, appar- 
ently in the Commission’s mind, to taxes and that they 
should properly be deducted before arriving at the amount 
available for return on total investment. This is obviously 
logical and proper accounting. There is, of course, the 
chance that some roads may be paying either too high or too ~ 
low a rental as compared with the revenue which they are 
receiving from the operation of leased property. In the ag- 
gregate this would cause but a small error. 


The completion of the Quebec bridge after two disasters 
marks a triumph in bridge engineering, yet the ultimate 
success of this project has rested not 


The Quebec so much on a spectacular struggle with 
Bridge—A Sermon well-nigh insurmountable difficulties, 
on Detail as in more or less prosaic effort to per- 


fect the details of this great structure 
in all its parts. The story of this ill-fated project is a ser- 
mon on the importance of minute care in detail, since both 
of the disasters which befell it were brought about through 
oversight of seemingly minor features. In the first case it 
was carelessness in the revision of dead load calculations 
and in the proportioning of the lacing bars of the compres- 
sion members. In the second case the design of the saddles 
by which the span was supported from the elevator hangers 
was at fault. Bridge engineering is essentially a matter of 
minute, painstaking detail. Imagination and vision play but 
a small part in the successful completion of even the most 
wonderful structure. One of the best illustrations of the 
importance of detail can be found in the field of movable 
bridges. In most of the types the fundamental principle is 
simplicity itself, but ultimate success involved years of ex- 
perimentation. In one of the first types developed a period 
of 20 years elapsed after the first structure was built before 
a second one was attempted. The first one was a most in- 
different success, while a greater perfection of working parts 
in the second led to the repeated use of this design in sub- 
sequent structures. Bridges of ordinary proportions built 
today are better than those of years gone by, not so much 
because new types or designs have been evolved, but because 
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greater care is taken in the proportioning of the details and 
closer attention is given to the perfection of the workmanship 
in the shop and in the field. 


It is unfortunate that some mechanical department officers 
and foremen, who are hard pushed because of the difficulty 
of keeping the equipment in shape ow- 
ing to the lack of material and short- 
age of labor, have become discouraged 
and have adopted an attitude of “what’s 
the use.” It is little wonder, therefore, 
that one superintendent of motive power recently suggested 
to a subordinate that he “cut out the calamity howling, and 
get busy.” This is no time to get discouraged and become 
fainthearted. The most difficult part of the task still lies 
before the railroads, and every possible effort must be made 
not only successfully to handle the heavy fall traffic, but to 
get the equipment into as good shape as possible for the 
winter. The railroads have accomplished wonders under 
the direction of their War Board, and the public is showing 
appreciation of this and is freely giving a large amount of 
co-operation. In spite of the shortage of men and material 
the mechanical department can make good in the months to 
come if it can be inspired and encouraged by the higher 
officers. ‘There has possibly been too much of criticism and 
“please explain” and too little of friendly sympathy and en- 
couragement—too little, indeed, of real appreciation for the 
importance and needs of the department. These are days of 
big things; men are successfully measuring up to bigger tasks 
than they ever dreamed of having to handle. The Railroad 
Y. M. C. A., as an example, had only a comparatively few 
days to organize its forces with a view to having a responsi- 
ble representative with the necessary supplies on the great 
number of trains which took the men of the new National 
Army to the cantonments. Its leaders would hardly have 
been criticised if they had passed over this opportunity of 
serving the second contingent and had started their work on 
the third one. A representative of the Railway Age Gazette, 
when he returned from the meeting of the International Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. secretaries and their associates at which the 
final arrangements were made for this work, said: “I never 
saw such an enthusiastic bunch of fellows; nothing can stop 
them.”” Railway organizations must be thoroughly impreg- 
nated with this sort of spirit if they are successfully to over- 
come the stupendous task which confronts them. It is this 
spirit that dominates the railways of Canada and is responsi- 
ble for the remarkable showing that they have made during 
the past few years in the face of almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. This spirit cannot start from the ranks and work 
upward; it must start at the top and work down through the 
entire organization. 


Explanations 
Will Not Solve 
the Problem 


THE NEW MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


WING to recent legislation authorizing the addition of 
two members to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to the death of Commissioner Clements, President Wil- 
son has power to appoint three members of the Commission. 
The President has had this power for some time. The delay 
in exercising it may be due to the fact that he is making a 
special effort to find men who will not only be willing to 
accept appointment, but who possess the qualifications for 
membership on the Commission. 

There never has been any difficulty in finding men who 
were willing to accept appointment to the Commission. Dur- 
ing the time that the present three vacancies have existed, 
the politicians at Washfngton have brought to the President’s 
notice a very large number of men who are quite willing to 
be appointed. Unfortunately very few of these have the 


special knowledge, the experience and the ability which mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission ought to possess. 
Most of them are members of state commissions or men who 
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are or formerly were prominently identified with labor or- 
ganizations. 

The Commission is now composed of three lawyers, two 
former university professors and a former railway conductor 
who was a prominent labor leader. Those most directly con- 
cerned with the work of the Commission are the stockholders 
in railways, the business and agricultural interests and rail- 
way employees. While there is a former railway employee 
on the Commission, there are no former railway officers and 
no business men on it. Why should the banking interest 
have representation on the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
manufacturing and industrial interests representation on the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Tariff Commission, 
while the railways and the shippers and consignees of 
freight are left without representation on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? The men who manage railways and 
those who produce and ship goods have to face payrolls and 
other business expenses. The problem of railway regulation 
is essentially a business problem. It seems obvious, there- 
fore, that the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
composed, to a large extent, of former railway officers and 
former business men. 

Not only has President Wilson put business men on the 
Federal Reserve Board, on the Tariff Commission and on 
the Trade Commission, but he has drawn upon the best 
brains in business in the United States to help him in soly- 
ing the problems presented to the government by the war. 
Let us hope that in appointing the three new members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission he will follow the prece 
dents which he himself has set in these other fields. 


THE MARCH CONVENTION AND EXHIBIT 
LTHOUGH it is still six months before the time for 
the convention of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association and the exhibit of the National Railway 
Appliances Association, the cancellation of meetings by a 
number of large railway associations has led some railway 
and supply men to question the advisability of holding this 
meeting and exhibit. Both of the associations are now pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that their meetings will be held the 
same as in former years, but the fact that the question is be- 
ing raised in both organizations indicates that a definite state- 
ment from the American Railway Engineering Association 
will clarify the situation and remove any ground for doubt. 
While at first thought it might perhaps be considered un- 
necessary for the American Railway Engineering Association 
to complete its arrangements for this convention at this early 
date, the National Railway Appliances Association is de- 
pendent upon the action of the Engineering Association for its 
guidance and it is important for the Appliances Association to 
know definitely where it stands in order that it may safely 
proceed with the negotiations for its exhibit space and 
incur other heavy expenditures. Many of the supply com- 
panies are also desirous of undertaking the preparation of 
their exhibits in the near future. 

There would seem to be no reason why the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association should consider any plan other 
than the holding of its annual convention at the regular tim: 
and place. This society has been formed for the considera 
tion of problems in the engineering and maintenance of wa) 
departments and the standing which it now has is an indica- 
tion of the high character of the work it has done. The un 
usual conditions which the railways are now facing hav 
created new and difficult problems for the members of this 
association, second in severity to those in no other department 
of railway service. These problems have arisen so quick 
that time has not been available for detailed individual study 
and solution, and united effort is more necessary than evi 
before. There is, therefore, vastly more reason for the hold 
ing of the convention this year than at any previous perio: 
since the organization of the association. 
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An early decision on this matter is also essential, for to be 
of the maximum value to the membership, the program for 
the meeting should be changed radically. Under the or- 
ganization in effect in the American Railway Engineering 
Association, the time of the convention is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the consideration of reports presented by standing 
and special committees on subjects assigned to them a year 
previous. In ordinary times this is an excellent method of 
procedure. This year, however, conditions have changed 
greatly since the subjects were assigned to the committees. 
Some of the topics selected are of engineering value at any 
time but have no particular application to present-day prob- 
lems, while some of the most complicated questions are not 
covered in any way in the work now being done by the com- 
mittees. The Board of Direction of this Association should 
give this situation serious consideration at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity, and should so alter the program that the 
members will be given that information which will be of the 
greatest value to them at present. This might require the 
postponing of entire reports of some committees and of por- 
tions of the reports of others. While this would be contrary 
to past practice, precedents are of little or no value in times 
such as the present. The railways themselves have made 
many revolutionary changes in their methods to meet the 
conditions which have arisen during the past year and the 
American Railway Engineering Association can do as much. 
Consideration of subjects such as methods of determining sub- 
sidence in embankments or secondary stresses and impact 
in steel bridges may well be deferred in favor of discussions 
of the labor problems, the reclamation and conservation of 
materials, the development of labor saving equipment and 
the conservation of cars in handling company materials. Ele- 
mentary as subjects such as these may seem to some, they are 
the ones which are requiring the attention of railway men 
today to the exclusion of many more highly technical ques- 
tions. 

Owing to the cumbersome nature of committee work and the 
limited time before the convention, it may not be advisable to 
endeavor to secure committee reports on these timely subjects 
but to arrange for their presentation as individual papers by 
specialists in the respective lines. The important feature is 
to bring the desired information to the members either through 
committee reports or individual papers. Because of the in- 
tensity of the present problems the committee in charge of 
the annual dinner might also well consider the advisability of 
substituting addresses by railway men on current railway 
problems at the annual dinner for addresses on other than 
engineering subjects, as has been customary in the past. 

With a large attendance assured by action of the Engineer- 
‘ing Association (the Railway Signal Association having al- 
ready provided for the holding of its stated meeting at the 
discretion of the Board of Direction) the National Railway 
Appliances Association will have an opportunity to present a 
more valuable exhibit than ever before. While the purpose 
of this exhibit is to display the products of the manufacturers 
before railway men and thereby to promote trade, the value 
of the exhibit to the manufacturers depends directly upon 
the extent to which the materials exhibited are of service to 
the railways. The situation in the supply field at present is 
very unusual. Some firms, particularly those handling prod- 
ucts of steel, are so congested with orders that they are un- 
able to accept further business except for long-delayed de- 
liveries. Others are not so fortunate (or unfortunate) and 
are actively soliciting orders. There is no question but that 
the present labor situation will cause many railway men to 
study the exhibits more than ever before, searching for de- 
vices which will replace men and aid them to tide over the 
existing situation. ‘The present, therefore, offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to a large number of railway supply manu- 
facturers to display their devices. 

In brief the convention of the American Railway Engin- 
eering Association should be held as usual, but the program 
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should be revised to concentrate on the problems of today. 
The National Railway Appliances Association should pro- 
ceed with its exhibit and the individual manufacturers should 
be encouraged to present those products which will aid the 
railways in meeting their present problems. The Associa- 
tions should make a definite statement regarding the holding 
of the convention, and the exhibit, at once so that there may 
be no further uncertainty. 


“ 


‘ 


HOW THE FARMER TAKES REGULATION OF 
HIS BUSINESS 


A LARGE part of the farmers of the country have long 

regarded railway stockholders and railway managers 
as very selfish and unreasonable, and as wanting in a proper 
public spirit, because they have resisted efforts to regulate 
railway rates in ways that the railway stockholders and man- 
agers have regarded as unfair. Persons purporting to speak 
for the farmers, especially those of the middle west, such as 
Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, Clifford Thorne of Iowa, 
and so on, have also vigorously criticized the spokesmen of 
the railways and their witnesses in rate cases, on the ground 
that these representatives of the railways have “doctored” 
their statistics to make them ‘show that the expenses of the 
railways were larger and their profits smaller than they 
really were. 

It is an old saying that human nature is the same the 
world over, and the fact that human nature on the farms and 
in railway offices is very much the same is being amusingly 
and significantly exemplified by the attitude that many 
farmers and persons who volunteer to speak for them are 
assuming toward government regulation of the price of 
wheat, and by charges that are being made regarding the 
way spokesmen for the, agriculturists are making up their 
statistics as to the cost of wheat-growing and the profits 
farmers are deriving from it. 

The railway owners and managers frankly didn’t like it 
when the government began fixing their rates. Neither do 
the farmers relish the action of the government in fixing the 
price of wheat. Furthermore, the farmers, like the railways, 
are trying to show that they can’t live and prosper on what 
the government will let them have—the main difference be- 
tween the situations of the two classes being that the rail- 
Ways are now receiving as low average rates as they ever did 
in their history, while the farmers are receiving prices for 
wheat that are unprecedentedly high. , 

The Kansas City wheat conference held a short time ago 
reckoned that to produce wheat this year cost $2.71 a bushel. 
This is a startling figure, in view of the fact that the price 
fixed by the government is only $2.20. How was this startl- 
ing figure arrived at? We are told that “into the cost of 
wheat was figured interest on seed wheat, interest on the oats 
fed the horses, interest on investment, taxes, depreciation of 
farm machinery, and many other entirely proper items.” But 
the Topeka Capital, published by Arthur Capper, governor 
of Kansas, intimates that the “costs” were padded. For ex- 
ample, the average production of wheat was assumed to be 
nine bushels to the acre. But the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1916, page 123, shows that since 1866-75 
the average production in this country per acre has never 
been less than 11.9 bushels; that in 1912 it was 15.9 bushels; 
in 1913, 15.2 bushels; in 1914, 16.6 bushels; in 1915, 16.9 
bushels, and in 1916, 12 bushels. Governor Capper’s paper 
says that “on the basis of a 15-bu. crop, the government has 
guaranteed a profit of 42 cents a bushel, or 27 per cent net 
profit over cost.” Prof. G. E. Call, of the State Agricultural 
College of Kansas, is quoted as saying that on the average 
the American farmer is receiving $1.21 profit when wheat 
sells for $2, and $1.41 profit when the government price of 
$2.20 is obtained. 

There are many farmers, and many men in public office, 
or who want to get into public office, who have been, and still 
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are, quite willing to assert that railway rates are high enough 
or even too high, in spite of the enormous advances in taxes, 
wages and other railway expenses which have occurred 
while rates have stood still or declined. They also presume 
to assert that if the railways with present rates aren’t making 
enough money, it’s the fault of their own managements; that 
all they need is to increase the efficiency of their operations— 
a thing which we are assured it would be very easy to do. 

The Railway Age Gazette is much more modest than these 
people. We think we do know something about the railway 
business, but we would not venture to estimate what it costs 
to grow a bushel of wheat, or what price the government 
ought to allow to be charged for it. We do think, however, 
that the modest reserve we show in expressing opinions about 
agriculture might well be followed in future by farmers and 
their spokesmen who don’t know a bit more about the rail- 
way business than we do about the farming business. 
Furthermore, we beg to call attention to the fact that in 1913, 
before the war began, with its consequent advances in wages 
and expenses of all kinds, the average railway rate per ton 
per mile in this country was 7.29 mills, while in 1916 it 
dropped to 7.06 mills, the lowest point ever known. On the 
other hand, in 1913 the average farm value of wheat in this 
country was 80 cents a bushel, in 1916 it was $1.60, while 
the price fixed by the government is $2.20. Would it be 
impertinent to suggest that, if the railways are to be re- 
quired, with only a small increase in rates in eastern terri- 
tory, and almost none at all in the rest of the country, to so 
increase their efficiency as to absorb all their increases in 
expenses, the farmers might also be asked to so increase 
their efficiency as to manage to worry along with a more 
than 100 per cent increase in the price of wheat? 

The farmers have been mainly responsible for the unrea- 
sonable, unfair and drastic regulation to which the railways 
of the United States have been subjected during the last 10 
years. They are now, in a great national emergency, being 
given just a little taste of the same medicine which they and 
the politicians they have chosen to represent them have been 
compelling the railways to swallow in large quantities for 
years. The regulation of railway rates, for which the farm- 
ers are mainly responsible, was bound to be used as a prec- 
edent for extending similar regulation into other fields. The 
Railway Age Gazette repeatedly has pointed this out, but 
persons in other lines of business, and especially the farm- 
ers, couldn’t see it. Really, our farmer friends should 
accept price-fixing more gracefully, for it is merely the log- 
ical and natural application to their own business of a 
system which they have insisted on applying to the railway 
business. Furthermore, why shouldn’t they be compelled to 
accept a price for their wheat which will barely yield them 
a “fair return on the fair value of their property,” making 
no allowance in valuing it for the “unearned increment” in 
their land, or for investment in improvements that has been 
made from earnings? LaFollette, Thorne and all the rest 
of that crowd of politicians would confiscate all the invest- 
ment from earnings and all the so-called “unearned in- 
crement” in the property of the railways. Now that we 
have got to regulating farm prices, we should, of course, 
proceed consistently and equitably, and do by the farmer 
as he would have the railway stockholder done by! 

In view of the manifest dissatisfaction of the farmers with 
government regulation of wheat prices, perhaps they will be 
able in future to understand a little better and to sympathize 
a little more readily with the attitude of railway managers 
and stockholders toward government regulation of railway 
rates. The farmers are discovering that when government 
regulation reaches them it doesn’t seem so entirely wise, and 
just, and beneficent, after all. Perhaps they will not be so 
keen for regulating other people’s property to the point of 
confiscation when they discover that “curses are like young 
chickens, and still come home to roost.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


TATEEOCNGROUAREEONOENENNEEIS 





FROM A VEGETARIAN POINT OF VIEW 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

I have been impressed with your articles and editorials 
regarding food on dining cars, because in my travels prin- 
cipally on the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Southern Rail- 
way I have noticed what seems to me to be very small 
servings. 

Perhaps my impressions are partially due to being a 
lacto-vegetarian. Meat eaters are more apt to slight the 
side dishes, giving particular attention to the main dish. 
Generally no two persons order the same, because appetites 
differ, but in the matter of essentials, such as bread and 
butter, toast, etc., the servings are niggardly. Breakfast 
foods, such as oatmeal, are served in unfairly small por- 
tions considering the cost of the material and the prepara- 
tion of it. The Lackawanna plan of servings as shown by 
you recently affords opportunity for greater discrimination 
as to size of portions desired. 

F. T. WHITTELSEY. 


UNNECESSARY TRANSFER OF LOADS 


Denver, Colo. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

The loads of approximately 25,000 cars are transferred 
during each month throughout the United States to facilitate 
the repairing of defective cars. There is no doubt but that 
about half of these cars could be run safely to their desti- 
nation with their defects and unloaded. As the matter now 
stands the receiving line is the judge as to whether or not 
the lading in the cars is to be unloaded, and inasmuch as 
the cost of transferring and the payment of the damage claim 
is made by the delivering line, it is of course natural for the 
receiving line to transfer the load whenever there is the slight- 
est difficulty in making repairs, delays to the equipment being 
entirely overlooked. 

We may figure that a car is held out of service about five 
or six days when its load is transferred, a great deal of the 
time being lost in switching the car to and from the repair 
track. This means that the railways lose the service of the 
car for six days. It would be a good plan, owing to the 
scarcity of equipment at the present time for the railways 
to agree to haul the cars which are received in bad order and 
which could be handled safely to their destination, at the 
rear of the train. ‘There is no question but that the car 
shortage would be reduced by about 12,000 cars a month 
if this practice were followed. This number of cars would 
take care of a great many shipments. Instances have been 
found where loaded cars have traveled 1,000 miles in bad 
order, which upon arrival at an interchange point, about 40 
or 50 miles from their destination, were held by the receiving 
line, request being made for authority to transfer the load 
so the receiving line would not be obliged to make the re- 
pairs. 

It would appear that while cars are so badly needed on all 
lines, that the railroads should get together on this proposi 
tion and agree to run such equipment as is reasonably safe 
to handle. It would not only help the receiving line, but 
also the delivering line. Furthermore, it would save the 
receiving line the labor of transferring, and labor at the 
present time is about as scarce as the equipment. 


WILLIAM HANSEN, 
Chief Joint Inspecto 
























How the Railways Are 


Helping Win the War: 


The Record of Their Achievements and the Effici- 
ency They Are Showing Under Difficult Conditions 


. By R. H. Aishton 
President, Chicago & North Western; Chairman, Central Department Sub-Committee, Railroads’ War Board. 


URING the closing months of 1916 and the first quar- 
[D ter of the present year, the railroads were engaged in 

a tremendous struggle in their efforts satisfactorily to 
transport a traffic larger than any that they had ever before 
handled; a traffic which was not running in the usual chan- 
nels of trade, but which was complicated by numerous un- 
usual movements, both of munitions and supplies, and of 
fuel, coupled with one of the worst winters known to the rail- 
road fraternity. 

I think that the executives of the railroads had generally 
recognized that sooner or later the United States would ac- 
tively enter the war, and that when that time came it would 
not only increase the very large amount of traffic to be 
handled, but would also add to the complexity of the rail- 
roads’ problem in handling it. 

They knew that on the railroads must fall the burden of 
promptly and satisfactorily handling the military traffic of 
the nation, to enable it to perform effectively its part in the 
war, and that to satisfactorily handle the military traffic 
would require the greatest co-operation between the railroads 
and the military authorities; also that any failure on the part 
of the railroads to handle the great commercial traffic would 
be disastrous to the industries and commerce of the country 
and would interfere seriously with the prosperity of the 
country and necessarily impair their effectiveness as concerns 
the carrying on of the war. 


PROMPT ORGANIZATION OF THE RAILWAYS 


War was declared on Germany on April 6. Five days 
later, on April 11, at a meeting of the chief executive officers 
of most of the important railways, in Washington, and at the 
suggestion of the Council of National Defense, an agreement 
of historical interest was entered into, and when the history 
of this war is written, it is hoped that this agreement will be 
given the place of prominence that it deserves, for in this 
agreement the railroads of the United States, great and small, 
631 in number, acting through their chief executive officers 
there assembled, and stirred by a high sense of their oppor- 
tunity to be of the greatest service to their country in the 
present national crisis, pledged themselves to do certain 
things. They “pledged themselves with the government of 
the United States; with the governments of the several states; 
and with one another; that during the present war they will 
co-ordinate their operations in a continental railway system, 
merging during such period all their merely individual and 
competitive activities in the effort to produce a maximum na- 
tional transportation efficiency.” To this end they agreed 
“to create an organization which shall have general authority 
' to formulate in detail and from time to time a policy of op- 
eration of all or any of the railways, which policy when and 
as announced by such temporary organization, shall be ac- 
cepted and earnestly made effective by the several manage- 
ments of the individual railroad companies here represented.” 

By another resolution adopted at the same meeting, the 
railways agreed “to the direction of the executive committee 
in all matters to which its authority extends, as expressed in 
the resolution heretofore adopted.” 

For two years prior to this meeting, a committee had ex- 
isted known as the’ Special Committee on National Defense 





*From an address before the St. Louis Railway Club, September 14, 1917. 





of the American Railway Association, formed primarily to 
co-operate with the government in the mobilization of troops 
on the Mexican border, and also to consider the general prob- 
lem that would be presented in case we should become in- 
volved in the great war; but the activities of this committee 
were confined to co-operation in military affairs. What more 
natural, than at this meeting of the executives in Washington 
they should create an Executive Committee of this Special 
Committee on National Defense? 

This was done, and five railway executives were nominated 
and elected, and it is this committee which has since become 
known as the Railroads’ War Board. 


A REVOLUTIONARY STEP IN RAILWAY HISTORY 


This was probably the most important and revolutionary 
step ever taken in the history of our railways. By placing the 
operation of all of their facilities under the direction of a 
single committee of five, it constituted them to all intents and 
purposes for the period of the war, a single railway system. 
At the same time it placed the service of this great railway 
system unreservedly at the disposal of the government. 

The railways of this country have one-third of the total 
railway mileage of the globe. They have a greater mileage 
than all of the railways in the world that are now owned and 
operated by governments. They have about 260,000 miles of 
lines; about two and one-half million freight cars; 56,000 
passenger cars; and over 65,000 locomotives. They have 1,- 
750,000 employees. 

Therefore, by this act, this great railway system with all 
its facilities, was made to serve the government in this crisis 
as completely as if it had owned them; and at the same time 
the government was spared the expense of buying the roads 
and the responsibility and labor of managing them. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the matter was that 
this act on the part of the railways was purely voluntary. No 
law required it. Another of its very significant features was 
that the step was taken without any prospect of special con- 
sideration or compensation having been held out by the gov- 
ernment. In England the railways have been united for op- 
erating purposes during the war into a single system, but 
there this action was required by law, and each railway was 
guaranteed the same net return that it had earned before the 
war began. 

The individual companies composing our railway system, 
through the organization formed by themselves, placed their 
facilities at the service of the government without any under- 
standing or promise that if this resulted in loss to any indi- 
vidual line, this loss would ever be made good. 


How MILitary TRANSPORTATION Has BEEN CONDUCTED 


The two great purposes in forming this organization were 
to enable the railways to meet promptly and satisfactorily all 
the military transportation needs of the government, and at 
the same time to so increase their efficiency that in spite of the 
large amount of military business they would be called upon 
to handle, they would be able satisfactorily to move the com- 
mercial traffic of the country. What success have the rail- 
ways had in accomplishing these purposes? 

In connection with the movement of military traffic, I be- 
lieve that it might be said, that up to the present time the 
railways have been able to render a satisfactory service. Six- 
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teen military cities or cantonments have been built by the gov- 
ernment to house the 687,000 citizen-soldiers selected for 
service by the draft. Colonel I. W. Littell was in charge of 
the construction of these cantonments for the United States 
government, and on September 5, 1917, Colonel Littell issued 
a statement regarding this work in which he said: 

“In the construction of the cantonments to date, over 50,000 carloads of 
material have been transported to and delivered at the sites, an enormous 


tax upon the already overburdened railroads’ facilities of the country. 
The railroads, however, have given splendid service. All government or- 
ders have been given precedence and the lumber and other supplies needed 


have been rushed to the cantonments in record time,” 


Of the 16 cantonments, seven were ready on September 5 
to receive their entire quota of officers and enlisted men; 
seven others were ready to receive all their officers and two- 
thirds or more of their quota of enlisted men, while the two 
remaining ones already had received and were taking care of 
their full quota of officers. A typical layout such as is used 
for accommodating the officers and men at a cantonment 
comprises in round numbers 1,500 separate buildings, requir- 
ing approximately thirty million feet of lumber. Each can- 
tonment has a complete system of water supply and sewerage 
disposal, the piping alone for this amounting to more than 
fifty miles. Besides moving the material and men for the 
construction of those cantonments, the railways have been 
moving vast quantities of other materials for government 
military purposes and also large bodies of troops. 

They are now moving the 350,000 members of the National 
Guard to the training camps and between September 5 and 
September 9 they moved 35,000, or approximately 5 per cent 
of the men selected in the first call for the new National army. 
They will be called upon to move about 275,000 of these 
men beginning about September 19; and another 275,000 be- 
ginning October third. Another 100,000 will have to be 
moved beginning October 17. ‘The government has been put 
to no serious delays or trouble in the handling of these large 
bodies of troops and with the experience we already have had, 
there is no reason for believing that it will encounter any in 
the handling of those who are yet to be moved. 
IMPROVEMENT IN COMMERCIAL ‘TRANSPORTATION RESULTS 


It should be borne in mind in considering what this indi- 
cates as regards railroad efficiency, that the railways of the 
country are today handling both the largest. commercial pas- 
senger traffic and the largest commercial freight traffic that 
they ever did in their history. 

Have they, in spite of this, been successful in accomplish- 
ing the second purpose for which their present organization 
was formed; viz., that of so increasing the efficiency with 
which their existing facilities are utilized as to enable them 
satisfactorily to handle the commercial business of the coun- 
try? You will recall that on May 1, less than a month after 
the railways began to operate under the present arrangement, 
the excess of requisitions for freight cars over what the rail- 
ways could supply—the so-called “car shortage’—was 148,- 
627 cars. Since that time, the total freight traffic handled 
has shown large increases. ‘The railways handled 16 per 
cent more freight traffic in May, 1917, than they did in May, 
1916, and 23 per cent more in June, 1917, than they did in 
June, 1916. This occurred in spite of the fact that the traffic 
in the year 1916 far exceeded any ever moved before. In 
spite of this phenomenal increase in freight traffic, the rail- 
ways had succeeded on September 1 of the current year, in 
reducing the unfilled requisitions for freight cars about 80 
per cent, or down to 31,591 cars. This remarkable result was 
partly due to the exercise of the power vested in the Commis- 
sion on Car Service to order freight cars sent from places 
where they had accumulated in undue numbers to sections of 
the country where they could be used to better advantage. 
Between May 1 and August 30, the Commission on Car 
Service ordered 113,420 freight cars sent from certain rail- 
ways to others; chiefly from Eastern lines to lines in the 
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West, Southwest and Southeast, where they were needed to 
move the huge quantities of lumber required for the construc- 
tion of the cantonments, for the handling of crops, and so on. 

It is believed that the continued exercise by the Commis- 
sion on Car Service of its large authority will prevent in fu- 
ture such accumulations of cars at ports and in terminals as 
caused the great congestion of traffic over a year ago. 

The success which has been attained in handling the enor- 
mously increased traffic, while actually reducing the unfilled 
car requisitions, has been mainly due, however, to increased 
efficiency on the part of the railways all over the country, 
and to the remarkable co-operation they have received from 
shippers in loading cars more heavily and in loading and un- 
loading them more promptly. Statistics which have been 
compiled for railways having a total mileage of 196,000 
miles show that in June, 1917, the railways handled 23 per 


cent more freight traffic than they did in June, 1916, with 
only 1.8 per cent more freight locomotives in service, and 
only 3.2 per cent more freight cars. ‘This indicates, with- 


out doubt, an increase in the efficiency with which locomo- 
tives and cars are being handled, which certainly is high]; 
creditable both to the managements of the railways and to the 
shipping public, who have co-operated with them so patrioti- 
cally and loyally. 

THE TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

Extremely few people have any conception of the magni- 
tude of the problem with which the railway managements 
have been confronted by the enormous increases in traffic 
within the last two years. If more people understood this, 
there would be less criticism because there have been short- 
ages of cars and more appreciation of the remarkable in- 
creases in railway efficiency which have been made, and which 
have had to be made in order to prevent the congestions and 
car shortages from becoming very much more serious. Let 
me give an illustration of the most striking kind regarding 
both the increase in freight traffic and the increase in the 
efficiency of operation which have had to be made in order to 
handle this increased traffic. 

Our railways have only a very small number more miles 
of line, track, locomotives and cars than they had in the fiscal 
year which ended on June 30, 1915, two years ago. In the 
calendar year 1916, however, before the present organization 
for operating the railways as a single system was formed, they 
handled 31 per cent more ton miles of freight traffic, accord- 
ing to the best estimate that can be made, than they did in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915; and at the present rate 
of increase it appears probable that in the calendar year 1917, 
they will handle at least 15 per cent more ton miles of freight 
than they did in the calendar year 1916. This will make an 
increase in the freight traffic handled in the calendar year 
1917, as compared with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
of 141,000,000,000 ton miles, or 52 per cent. Stated thus 
baldly in statistics, this increase may not appear to you as 
very significant, but I will state it in terms which will make 
it more significant. 

If, during the rest of the calendar year 1917 the railways 
of the United States handle a traffic relatively as much 
larger than that of the fiscal year ended on June 30, 1915, as 
that which they have thus far handled during the current 
year, the increase in freight traffic handled by them over that 
handled by them in the fiscal year 1915 will be greater than 
the total freight traffic moved annually before the war by the 
combined railways of Germany, France, Russia, Spain, Swé 
den, Switzerland, Roumania, Holland, Canada, South Africa 
Mexico, Japan, Brazil and New South Wales. In other 


words, the railways of the fourteen countries I have men 
tioned handled before the war a total of 141,000,000,000 ton 
miles of freight a year, while in the year 1917 the increase in 
the freight traffic of our railways alone over that of the fiscal 
year 1915, will be about 141,000,000,000 ton miles. 
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These figures give some idea of how much more vast is the 
railway system of the United States than that of any other 
country, as well as of the increase in freight traffic which has 
occurred within the last two years, and of the increase in the 
efficiency of the operation of the railways in this country; 
for as I have observed heretofore, this tremendous increase in 
traihc is being handled with a relatively small increase in 
facilities. 

Stated in tons instead of ton miles, the increase in traffic 
in the calendar year 1917 over the fiscal year 1915 probably 
will be close to 510,000,000 tons. On the basis of the num- 
ber oi tons now being handled per train, it would take 720,- 
000 trains, containing 18,000,000 cars, to hold this increase 
in tonnage. If all of these cars were made up into a single 
train it would be 136,363 miles in length. 

Is it any wonder, in view of such facts, that there have 
been, and probably will continue to be, some congestions and 
delays ? 

There are some people who use the evidence of recent in- 
creases in railway efficiency as a basis for criticizing our 
railways. ‘They say that such figures show that the railways 
were inefficiently operated before, and that a corresponding 
increase in efficiency ought to have been accomplished: be- 
fore we entered the war. ‘Those who are really familiar with 
railway affairs in this country know how utterly without 
foundation such criticisms are. In the first place, it is easy 
to demonstrate that the railways have been steadily increas- 
ing the efficiency of their operations. If they had not been, 
the advancing wages, prices and taxes to which they have 
been subjected, together with the kind of regulation of rates 
which they have had to bear, would long since have bank- 
rupted most of them. 

In the second place, they never had such an opportunity to 
increase the efficiency with which they use their facilities as 
they have had since this country entered the war. They 
have been allowed since then, to operate, in so far as they 
have found it expedient, as a single system, while before we 
entered the war, the railways were prevented from doing this 
by the Sherman law. 

They have also been able, since we entered the war, to se- 
cure an amount of effective co-operation from all shippers, 
large and small, in the country, that they never were able to 
obtain before; and in this same connection, the helpful and 
co-operative efforts of a number of the public service com- 
missions in the various states, which early realized the situa- 
tion confronting the railways and the necessity for increasing 
their efficiency, and which have used tremendous influence 
with the shippers .and the public to bring about the elimina- 
tion of delays to equipment; proper loading of equipment; 
and all of the various things of that kind that tend to increase 
the railways’ efficiency; and by the weight of their influence 
they have been most helpful to us. 

Within the past few days, the Public Utilities Commission 
of Illinois called a meeting of the railroads to find out in 
what manner they could be of the most help; and as a result 
of that meeting during the last 48 hours they have given pub- 
licity to some of the most helpful ideas on this subject. 

It is certainly the irony of fate that the increase in the 
railways’ efficiency, which they are making for the purpose 
of serving the country, should be adopted by certain persons 
is a ground for criticizing them. 


RAILWAYS WILL SUCCESSFULLY PERFORM THEIR TASK 


When we have briefly reviewed what has already been 
lone by the railways in the war, our minds naturally turn 
io a consideration of what they probably will be able to do 
in the future. From present indications, it seems probable 


that the demands made upon them by both military and com- 
mercial traffic will continue to increase for a considerable 
ime. 

They probably will be called upon to handle a heavier 
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traffic during the next fall and winter than they ever have 
been before. In some respects the difficulty of handling this 
traffic will increase. 

One serious problem with which the roads are confronted 
is the labor problem. ‘They have raised nine regiments of 
railway men for the government, which are to be used in 
connection with military transportation in France. Not a 
few of their competent officers have gone into the service of 
the government. A considerable number of their employees 
have been selected for the new national army; and as more 
men are selected, the number of railway men who will leave 
the service of the railways to enter that of the government 
will probably increase. 

As a concrete example, on the railroad with which I am 
connected (the Chicago & North Western), with a system of 
about 9,000 miles, already 820 of our men have voluntarily 
enlisted in some branch of the government military service. 
Out of a total of approximately 40,000 employees, 15,000 
registered for the new selected national army, and while it 
is true that a great many of them have dependents, or secure 
exemption for some other reason, at the same time this will 
illustrate to you one of the phases under which the railways 
are struggling. 

The labor problem was acute before we entered the war, 
and it is probable that it will grow more serious as the war 
progresses. 

The probiem presented by the situation as respects the se- 
curing of materials and equipment is also serious. Materials 
and equipment of all kinds have greatly advanced in price, 
and it is difficult to get many kinds at any price. The result 
is that not only is the problem of moving the freight a very 
difficult one, but also the problem of maintaining roadway 
and equipment is a very difficult one. 

In spite of all of these circumstances, it is my confident be- 
lief that the splendid spirit of the officers and employees of 
the railways of this country, manifested in so many helpful 
ways; the helpiul and co-operative attitude of the public, and 
of the various commissions, both state and federal; the sup- 
port of the press; coupled with the effective organization of 
the railways themselves, will successfully meet any task that 
may be set before them to perform. 

To accomplish, this, however, we must be able to continue 
and to increase the co-operation of the shipping public in 
connection with the increased loading of cars; expediting 
their movement, etc.; and to continue to maintain the active 
interest of the various public authorities and: commissions; 
and to have tendered to us by our employees willingly, the 
most energetic and efficient work that they are capable of do- 
ing. To secure all of these things and to retain them when 
once secured is your task and mine and the task as well, of 
every railway officer the whole length and breadth of the 
United States. The railways at this time need more than 
ever the forbearance and co-operation of the general public 
and of the regulating authorities. 

For the purpose of saving coal and also making as many 
employees available for freight service as practicable, the 
railways already have made reductions in their passenger 
service at a rate exceeding twenty million passenger train 
miles annually, and they may have to make still further large 
reductions later on. ‘The managements are as reluctant to 
do this as the public is to have them do it, and they hope'that 
the public will recognize it as a war measure, and will bear 
patiently the inconveniences which may result. 

With loyal and energetic service from their employees, 
with continued effective co-operation from the shipping pub* 
lic; and with a public sentiment which will be intelligently 
sympathetic with what they are trying to do; I repeat again, 
that there is no good reason for doubting that the railways 
will be able to accomplish the great task which they have set 
before themselves; although it will not be accomplished with- 
out great effort and without great sacrifices on the part of 
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those connected with the railways and those who use railway 
service. 

The emergency confronting the government and the nation 
is greater than any emergency that can confront any private 
individual or corporation; and we, representing the transpor- 
tation interests of this country, must stand together and co- 
ordinate all of our activities to one end; the early and suc- 
cessful termination of the war. 

The vast transportation interests of this country are, for 
this purpose, standing together and laboring uniformly for 
this common end, and it requires a powerful guiding hand to 
secure uniformity of action where so many interests are in- 
volved; and this hand has been, and will continue to be, 
wielded by the Railroads’ War Board, until the nation so 
loved by us all has definitely and triumphantly attained the 
end of the voyage on which we are now embarked, viz., the 
making of the world safe for Democracy. 


RAILWAY RETURNS FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1916 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued a bulletin, 
No. 114, giving a summary of the principal railway statistics 
of Class 1 roads for the calendar year 1916. ‘This is the 
third in a series of publications for the purpose of presenting 
as soon as possible after the close of the year the significant 
statistics of the more important railways compiled from their 
annual reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
is the first annual compilation of the bureau under the com- 
mission’s order changing the fiscal year. 

The Class 1 roads, those having gross earnings of over 
$1,000,000 for the year, include approximately 89 per cent 
of the railway mileage of the country and 97 per cent of the 
operating revenues. Emphasis is laid in the introduction to 
the bulletin upon the fact that the figures are preliminary 
and in some cases liable to correction and adjustment. Com- 
parisons with the preceding year are attempted only in the 
case of the income account because of the change of the fiscal 
year. No account is taken of intercorporate duplications aris- 
ing out of the relations between the operating roads of Class 
1 and the smaller operating roads and non-operating com- 
panies. An effort is made, however, to present an approxi- 
mate statement of the property investment of Class 1 roads, 
including the investment of all non-operating subsidiaries 
whose properties are operated by the roads of Class 1. Us- 
ing this figure as a basis, the operating income for the year 
represents a return of 6.38 per cent upon the investment. 

An average operated mileage of 230,486 miles of line is 
represented in the statistics. The income account, with com- 
parisons for the previous year, is as follows: 


Year ended _Pecember 31 Increase 
<s Stee 16 
Item 1916 1915 over 1915 
Railway operating revenues. ....$3,592,591,023 $3,061,621,651 $530,969,372 
Railway operating expenses..... 2,354,548,724 2,053,364,924 301,183,800 
Net operating revenue...... 1,238,042,299  1,008,256,727 229,785,572 
Railway tax accruals........... 156,875,396 137,398,653 19,476,743 
Uncollectible railway revenues. 795,359 792,163 3,196 
Railway operating income.. ’ 1,080,371.544 870,065,911 210,305,633 
Miscellaneous operating income. 3,039,951 1,566,817 1,473,134 
Total operating income.... 1,083,411,495 871,632,728 211,778.767 
Non-operating income ......... 270,042,677 230,733,050 39,309,627 
Ce ED, cic osewacevae 1,353,454,172  1,102,365,778 251,088,394 
Deductions from gross income: 
Interest on funded debt...... 404,566,382 396,633,221 7,933,161 
Interest on unfunded debt... 14,940,456 19,814,945 d 4,874,489 
All other deductions......... 288,418,129 229,531,459 58,886,670 
Total deductions .......... 707,924,967 645,979,625 61,945,342 
Pee 645,529,205 456,386,153 189,143,052 
Disposition of net income: 
Dividend appropriations ..... 187,884,557 176,599,800 11,284,757 
Income apprupriated for invest- 
ment in physical property. 62,507,009 31,742,204 30,764,805 
Other income appropriations. . 35,122,052 12,904,834 22,217,218 
Total appropriations of in- 
ee Err er ee 285,513,618 221,246.838 64,266,780 
Palance to credit of profitand loss 360,015,587 235,139,315 124,876,272 





d Decrease. 


The total capital securities outstanding on December 31, 
1916, not excluding duplications resulting from intercorpor- 
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ate relations, amounted to $16,140,137,007, and the total 
property investment (estimated) amounted to $16,974,809,- 
871. The increase in the investment of Class 1 roads them- 
selves during the year was $365,468,359, of which $39,939,- 
000 was for new lines and extensions, $322,394,000 for ad- 
ditions and betterments on owned lines and $3,135,000 ad- 
ditions and betterments on leased lines. The equipment in 
service on June 30 included 60,945 steam locomotives, 322 
other locomotives, 2,277,170 freight train cars, 52,145 pas- 
senger train cars, and 97,112 company service cars. 

The number of general and division officers during the 
year was 17,366 and their total compensation was $53,200,- 
749. The total number of employees, excluding general and 
division officers, was 1,664,852 and their total compensation 
was $1,348,773,274, an average of $868. 

In the following table are given some of the principal av- 
erages and ratios. 


AVERAGES PER MILE oF LINE: 


COUR SOURINIES © 5,000 iw ds Wawdenivints Gsckaeeverosseeeeenee' a 
Oe oo eee eee ee eee 
Net operating revenue 
NG Si asus. a iv4'o ko sh oereth SNe 6 a AOE, SII Rie Eo wees 
NNN oi. 5 Sichacy op mimss ae Gira Hine alate eme aalae mwa.w eines 4 
ar INN ora ip hie, wb bial Waleed bow UE MBS 4 eve mG rs. a0 
Pasenger revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Freight train-miles (freight train ID soso acaideics oip:0:0 0:0 4,0 2,676 
Passenger train-miles (passenger train density)............... 2,492 
Total revenue train-miles (train density)...............-...5. 5,300 
Total revenue locomotive-miles...........cccc cece cece ccccces 7,452 
Ur I SEENON na a tye rie ep acim av urns acne: 9s 100,857 
pS eee ee oe reeeanam 14,832 
Revenue ton-miles (freight density) ............0ccc cece ecccee 1,571,175 
Revenue passenger-miles (passenger density)...............-. 150,002 


AVERAGE PER MILE OF MAIN TRACK: 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 


$4,687.36 
$11,097.44 
$3,063.73 
$3,063.73 


AVERAGE PER TRAIN-MILE: 
Operating revenues 
ITE ooo Soe got cto Saree are Greco ann“ & arsed s ba. 
Net operating revenue 

AVERAGE PER FREIGHT TRAIN-MILE: 
Freight revenue 
Loaded freight car-miles (loaded cars per train)............. 25 
Empty freight car-miles (empty cars per train) 

Total freight car-miles (cars per train)..............-.-c000. 36 
Revenue ton-miles (tons per train). .........cccccccscccceces 
AVERAGE PER PASSENGER TRAIN-MILE: 
Passenger veerhae noe MR TOE OO OL EL EE $ 
Passenger service train revenue... ....ccccccccccccccccccecce $ 
Passenger car-miles (cars per train).........-cccccecececcecee 5.8 
Revenue passenger-miles (passengers per train)............... 57 

AVERAGE PER FREIGHT Car-MILE: 

Revenue ton-miles (tons per loaded car)............... hate 23 
Revenue ton-miles (tons per car).......0..eceeeeececee me 16 
OEE WU EIIIND. 5G oka 5a 6 a5 or9kk Gerd c.o0 oak ocuisrnwsces 

AVERAGE PER PASSENGER Car-MILE: 

Revenue passenger-miles (passengers per car).............. F 16 
Passenger revenue—cents 31.79 

MISCELLANEOUS AVERAGES AND RATIOS: 

Cpeeaiane Talia: (GET CONE iigid odin acca sc wn swevcnwreeecsecese 





Average haul per ton—revenue freight—miles a.............. 166.73 
Average journey per passenger—miles a...............00000% 34.37 
Average receipts per ton-mile—cents...................00008 .70€ 
Average receipts per passenger-mile—cents ................. 2.04 
Average tractive power per locomotive—pounds.............. 33,194 
Average capacity per SVOTGNE CALCOT 6 o.oo ies ccc ccesesccs i 41 
Average seating capacity per passenger car—coaches only..... 68 
aQOn the individual railway. 


Use oF BritisH CANALS UrGEpD.—In a letter to various 
local authorities the Canal Control Committee of England 
urges the use by manufacturers, merchants, exporters and 
importers of the inland waterways of the country for the 
conveyance of all kinds of traffic which can be so carried, in 
view of the fact that the railways are so severely taxed through 
depletions of staff for the army, while they have to deal with 
an increased volume of traffic. The committee states that 
the necessity of affording them relief by such diversion is 
urgent. To assist it the committee has appointed three 
sub-committees—the Northern, Midland and Southern—with 
offices at Leeds, Birmingham and London, respectively, which 
will each, with an independent chairman, be composed of 
representatives of canal companies and of carriers, in addi- 
tion to official representatives of the War Office, Ministry of 
Munitions and Railway Executive Committee. These com- 
mittees will exercise control over the canals in their districts 


























A Successful Campaign on Claim 


A Description of Methods Adopted by the Santa Fe to 
Decrease These Payments and of the Results Secured 


Assistant Editor, The Santa Fe Magazine, Chicago. 


Reduction 


By Charles E. Parks 








Four Stages in the Proper Stowing of L. C. L. Freight 


in common with most of the other railroads of the 

United States, had made no centralized or systematic 
effort to reduce the payment of claims growing out of loss and 
damage to freight. All attempts in this direction had been 
of a personal nature, depending upon the ambition of an 
officer to make a showing relative to the amount of the claim 
payments in his territory. When a reduction was brought 
about, this result could be traced to a number of reasons, 


Pn cme to 1908, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
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Freight Earnings, Loss and Damage Payments and Rela- 
tions of Payments to Earnings 


but the principal one was not always the attempts made to 
eliminate the real causes for loss and damage. ‘These causes 
were numerous, but chief among them was the failure of 
officers and employees to take cognizance of the seriousness 
of the situation with the resultant lack of harmony and 
efficiency. Other contributing causes were the increase in 





business; inadequate facilities, both terminals and rolling 
stock; increased hazards due to longer and heavier trains; 
the rapid deterioration of equipment, and the lack of co- 
operation on the part of shippers and connections in the 
work of prevention. 

Freight claim payments had shown a steady and persist- 
ent growth year after year, the percentage of increase usually 
being in excess of the normal percentage of increase in freight 
revenue. In 1908 these payments reached the high total of 
$1,565,434, or 2.53 per cent of the gross freight revenue 
of the company. ‘This figure represented the high water 
mark of freight claim payments on the Santa Fe. However, 
it was no better or no worse than what other roads were 
paying in proportion to the amount of freight revenue earned. 
It was due to no extraordinary causes, but merely indicated 
the waste resulting from the hazards of transportation when 
no organized attempt was made to reduce these hazards to the 
lowest possible minimum. 

Confronted with this large total and the indications of 
heavier future payments, the Santa Fe undertook to remedy 
conditions, and in 1909 made its first systematic study of the 
loss and damage problem. In September of that year a loss 
and damage committee was organized composed of repre- 
sentatives of every department of the road, whose duties were 
first, to locate the cause of the loss and damage, and second, 
to devise means of prevention. 

Since its organization this committee has waged relentless 
warfare on loss and damage to freight, and its activities have 
gradually been extended to cover losses and damages of all 
kinds—personal injuries, loss and damage to baggage, dam- 
age to property and damage to stock on the right-of-way. As 
the prevention of loss and damage is the most important nega- 
tive element in transportation efficiency and involves the dis- 
cussion of practically every phase of railroad operation, the 
semi-annual meetings of the system loss and damage com- 
mittee have come to be regarded as a sort of general system 
information meetings, where any question pertaining to the 
general efficiency of the road might be discussed, either 
formally or informally, among officials and employees. 

How fruitful of results the work of this loss and damage 
committee has been may be judged from the following figures, 
showing the gross freight earnings, the payments for loss and 
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damage to freight and the percentage of freight claim pay- 
ments to freight earnings for the past nine years:, 


Payments for 


Gross Lossand Percentage 

Freight Damage of Freight 
Year Earnings to Freight Earnings 
1908 $61,848,638 $1,565,434 2.53 
ET errr Orne ee yy 64,212,638 1,234,564 1.92 
1910 71,194,055 1,141,014 1.60 
SER avowe wlieclereecean 71,787,200 1,091,435 1.52 
RRR ere ee 71,529,574 939,676 1.31 
1913 78,190,922 942,838 1.21 
OIE Fuicienoee bead watesaa 73,638,388 772,300 1.05 
DOR) Sacneaeaansteed oes 80,504,000 771,764 -96 
PN Mgktn wkd kGGS wating wien 91,432,429 649,180 wa 


Notwithstanding the great increase in gross freight earn- 
ings, the percentage of freight claim payments to freight 
revenue has shown a steady decline, while the total amount 
of claim payments has been reduced nearly two-thirds. For 
every dollar of freight revenue earned in 1908, the Santa Fe 
returned 2.58 cents to the shippers in payments for claims for 
loss and damage; last year the company returned but 0.71 
cents, which is a remarkable showing in view of the great in- 
crease in freight business. The curves show graphically 
what this means. 

The following table gives a comparison of the Santa Fe 
loss and damage payments and the ratio of claim payments 
to gross freight revenue with the claim payments of the other 
important roads operating in the same or similar territory for 
the year ending June 30, 1916: 

Percentage 


Freight Loss of Freight 
and Damage Earnings 


Freight 
Revenue 


ae er $91,432,429 $649,180 71 
Foreign Line No. 1........ 32,287,854 302,223 .94 
Foreign Line No. 2......... 48,370,000 556,134 4.55 
Foreign Line No. 3......... 72,000,000 895,000 1.24 
Foreign Line No. 4..... 60,353,399 864,988 1.40 
Foreign Line No. 5. 50,921,932 879,294 1.73 
Foreign Line No. 6..... 21,697,723 347,406 1.60 


The following table shows the decrease in claim payments 
for 1916, as compared with 1915, classified in respect to the 
commodities shipped: 


Freigut Ciarims PAYMENT oN THE SANTA FE Durine 1916, CLASSIFIED AS TO 


CoM MODPITIES 


Commoditv 1916 1915 Decrease 
Agricultural implements ......-cccccsceses $5,026 $5,446 $420 
nn RE IR Fo oe honk cular nach ole wee ae RS . 11,452 11,019 *433 
NS ir audios ares SG allen eit Aichi OE aw a ON 2 984 946 *38 
EE a uid dust node CaN ae COM es ae aaa ees 2,135 2,157 22 
Castings Ra ON Rd ne ee a a en 1,269 2,047 778 
Ns oe a bak hawk Giaaten ioe a en 6,494 6,542 48 
cis cw wh ihd aie ate t Renee eie 6 Rene 4 14,287 19,527 5,240 
REISS Pe a Sete py ree oN ae ee Ne 5,816 5,672 *144 
SE EL PT Ee TT POC ee rer eet ree 2,715 4,268 1,553 
Cette SOG BEG PTOGUCIS. 6.0 ccvicsvccescecs 1,733 2,492 759 
DR ei geundu deeded wh Ode bue kde sdat.e's s 721 886 165 
NN OE RE Ee En Daa ee a ey eee 4,154 3,682 *472 
ES MOOMNOUS. \.o6 case e mc da mnnsees o 1.077 1,504 427 
DU CHER PEA OE UO ale dd Gb de ods eae sae arers 9,532 10,069 537 
ne eee MOOR. OE. isos errevins evens 535 
SE Sis dakered edaneueass aed chm eel es 5 


Gui eb Gee eae Skee dh eral am ee Owe wane te aa 3 
PE Cp od whee Ce wee ae seas aw ee f 3175 784 
DEUEe WUOGMENS 2 ccccccencvses iP evae insive a , 5,093 6,844 1,751 
eRe LE: Sane er ee 7,395 5,529 *1,866 
IE, divndie via dn teas + ebamwemecomas 7 30,481 33,528 3,047 
es ey INNS a a o'o'c ag oo dele le mee eer 11,599 11,909 310 
PE a een ep a ae 3,781 2,181 *1,600 
NE foo sin aa boeak eons. 8,618 7,213 *1,405 
I cena what, Sarat arta ed tg ta. Giten 0S. wears wen coer Beatin op 8,034 8,852 818 
i OUND. OOP) se dca teekeeswoe ned 25,180 26,538 1,358 
I Soca ins i's bd are i Kiaka’w nt ec ate oe 916 405 *511 
OE Ee PCT CE CCE ET CCR ee 4,700 5,957 1,257 
Machinery 13,847 13,662 *185 
IY Sarah Gril daniels inc oe een Cel 16,794 19,040 2,246 
OE Sn cae Ske os obs eden a > é Rta geeceeesnieG a 3.151 3,919 768 
NE aan ae We waa oe: Hetieo wo A158 4,006 3,297 *709 
Potatoes VEC WR KE EA ES SO eS ORES ea 15,161 11,931 * 3,230 
CE Stok ob We mae eo ee ee oes ai ite 56,927 60.067 3,140 
NE ae” eX on 27,464 24,321 * 3,143 
Packing house productS. .....ccccscesccsess 6,337 13,001 6,664 
RR EE i Eee ee eee 2,414 3,263 849 
Vegetables .....ccc-. > diy 11,166 11,896 730 
Other perishable freight............... 15,630 . 18,460 2,830 
AE Si: ated niin tates pata n ae Wiete ai wrisie 9.01% 8 xia & hen 14,594 9,499 *5,095 
NN ng de ee ee Ce eee eee 3.729 4,205 476 
Vehicles ...... re eo eee eee 15,340 13,156 *2,184 
Other dead freight unclassified. ate 92,162 124,586 32,424 
oe ge are eee 10,430 17,957 7,527 
Live stock ee rer Cre oor vere eee 103,861 118,411 14,550 
ER sala. velar God glacis Sok cea arn late al anda bk eee $656,543 $764,401 $107,858 
Balance in fund established March, 1915, for 
settlement of wheat clainis......:........ ae ear ee eee 
Credit for above amount used in ‘1916.. TBOe CRs cinsac ye 
CE REE x okt sewn ssseease $649,180 $771,764 $122,584 
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That this showing is due to the work of the loss and dam- 
age committee cannot be denied in view of the persistent 
and uniform rate of decline. As shown in the curve, there 
has been no fluctuation. As the ratio of loss and damage 
payments to freight earnings is well below the one per cent 
mark, it is realized that the reduction must cease and may 
even show a slight increase owing to conditions over which 
the company has very little control, particularly in respect 
to interline shipments, but it is the ambition of the com 
mittee to keep the ratio below the one per cent line. 

When the committee first began its investigations it was 


not difficult to determine the various causes of loss and 

















Leaky Lard Bucket Caused by Carelessness of a Trucker 


damage to freight, but it was not so easy to arrive at conclu 
sions as to remedies and the most effective methods of their 
application. Some of the evils were of long standing and 
were not chargeable directly to the carriers. It was soon rea- 
lized, however, that in order to reduce the waste it was neces- 
sary to secure the co-operation of the employees in order to 
improve (1), the checking and forwarding of freight at for- 
warding points and transfer stations; (2), the handling of 
freight in transit in trains; (3), the checking and delivering 
of freight at destination; (4), the preparation of cars for the 
transportation of certain commodities such as bulk grain, 
flour, sugar and perishable freight. It was also apparent that 
























































































An Outbound House with Systematic Arrangement of 
' Freight 


the co-operation of the shippers must be securéd in furnishing 
a better grade of package and improved methods of marking 
and packing shipments, which would insure the articles ar- 
riving at destinations in good condition if handled properly 
by the carriers. As the work of the committee advanced, it 
also was found necessary to obtain the co-operation of the 
other roads in the proper handling of interline traffic. This 
is the plan of action which has been followed persistently) 
from the beginning with the results above indicated. 
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Through its system of reporting loss and damage to freight 
the cause of such loss or damage is located with comparative 
ease immediately when it is discovered. At the end of each 
year a tabulated form of these causes is rendered with the 
amount of money expended for claims arising from the var- 
ious causes distributed to each. With this table it is no 
difficult matter to trace and remedy as far as possible the 
conditions which cause the loss or damage. 

The following table shows the causes of the loss and dam- 
age on the Santa Fe for 1916, with the amount expended for 
each cause and the increase or decrease over the preceding 
year: 


DAMAGE 
Svstem 
a A—_—_—_—~, 

Causes 1916 1915 Decrease 
RR isc aitecs S xccn Ste a iad ee ee eee ne ane $29,235 $30,555 $1,320 
re er a en ere eer rn rier eee 44,337 51,289 6,952 
Defective equipment—leaky roofs, etc...... 25,470 32,521 7,051 
Freezing EEE Sys SCN a ete er ae ee 33,826 30,706 *3,120 
lransfering carload freight........ 1,258 3,320 2,062 
Uant and unclean Cars... cciwcsseessccecss 10,203 7,360 *2,843 
Fires in excess of insurance collected...... 4,229 7,688 3,459 
Improper refrigeration and ventilation...... 10,642 13,304 2,662 
IIR 85 oa oi a ak. 06/9. 0 a elo 988" 36,072 35,768 *304 
Other causes except carelessness.........-. 292,257 329,989 37,732 

INN RN s acisala we dihre 2 6s 6 genes t 2 $487,529 $542,500 $54,971 





to Sealing Car 








L.oss 
Leas Of Gnti£e PACKABE. 6.0.05 ccc i oseese dices $51,1 12 $62,379 $11,267 
L688: ECGen: DOGMA. .0.6 6.0% 8.016. 0sicie ce eet aes 13,366 14,826 1,460 
Loss from bulk shipment.........-.-..---- 41,804 71,786 29,982 
Ce Rd ad Cs AS blo WES 6 ORAS ORO 13,415 15,743 2,328 
DE od oh cialed SRE es ERs 4. SN aieaiene 10,998 15,200 4,202 
Other causes except carelessness........... 1,295 634 *661 
Carlessness of employces........02--sseee> 37 024 41,333 4,309 
OGG: SOUR. Sib ccierre etn nde near ee . $169,014 $221,901 $52,887 
Total loses. ANG GOMAME. co.cc cece ssces $656,543 $764,401 $107,858 
Balance in fund established March, 1915, for - 
settlement of wheat claims............- + teen ees 7,363 
Credit for above amount used in 19!6...... 7,363 ooh sia 
Rete SORE sc ockalcsiewie een anew . $649,180 $771,764 $122,584 


* Indicates increase. 

To secure the co-operation of employees and accomplish the 
first four requisites in the campaign, it was necessary to make 
them realize the gravity of the situation and then remedy it. 
The efficiency of the work of handling freight must be in- 
creased. ‘The necessary interest in the work was secured 
by a wide campaign of publicity among the employees. Post- 
ers, cartoons, bulletins and illustrated pamphlets showing all 
the phases of the loss and damage situation—the results of 
improper loading, packing, marking and stowing; the evils 
of carelessness, negligence and indifference, pointing out the 
remedy and appealing to the employees’ sense of duty—were 
used. 

The offices of transportation and switching inspector 
were created, whose duties are to supervise the loading and 
‘toring of freight, the handling of cars, switching movements, 
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etc., and to educate employees along these lines. Much also 
was accomplished through local conferences. Every general 
superintendent has a local loss and damage committee for 
his territory which meets every six months between the regu- 
lar semi-annual meetings of the system committee for the 
consideration of loss and damage matters. In addition to 
this, attention was given the subject at the monthly division 
and information meetings, which are held at each division 
point and are attended by all division officers and by many 
employees whose duties will permit. 

By these means the seriousness of the loss and damage 
situation was brought home to every employee and each in- 
dividual was made to realize his own responsibility and the 
value of working harmoniously with his associates. Once his 
interest was aroused the task of applying the remedies recom- 
mended by the committee was made easy. 

The co-operation of shippers has been secured in different 
ways—by correspondence, by personal solicitation and by 
agitating the subject in shippers’ organizations. This co- 
operation consists in the main in the proper marking and 
packing of freight, and in the case of carloads, the proper 
loading, storing and bracing. Before approaching the ship- 
pers a study was made of ways and means of interesting 
them in the matter. It was realized that the best results 
could not be obtained altogether through criticism of ship- 
pers’ methods of packing, loading and storing freight, but 
that the company must show a disposition to meet them half 
way. It was also realized that the economy in the material 
used by them in packing their products must be considered. 
So, when a shipper was approached with a complaint, it 
was done in a friendly way, but with convincing evidence of 
the incompetency in hand, showing wherein both he and his 
customer were suffering loss because of loose methods of 
shipping freight. This. method usually brought about a 
speedy remedy. 

The company also approached some shippers from a dif- 
ferent angle. Letters of commendation were written to those 
deserving of such recognition for their effort to load freight 
properly and use competent containers. The results of this 
method of approach have been most gratifying, so much so, 
that the operating department has incorporated this mode of 
procedure as a part of the every-day work in cause and 
prevention. However, special precaution is always taken to 
avoid the possible error of commending an unsafe package, 
in the same manner care is taken to avoid criticism for frail 
or improper package unless it is warranted. ‘The committee 
also has taken up with manufacturers of containers the ques- 
tions of their merits and defects. By evincing a spirit of 
fairness and helpfulness towards them, these manufacturers 
have indicated a willingness to consider any criticism that 
might be offered from time to time. 

Reduction of loss and damage on interline traffic can be 
secured only through the co-operation of other roads. The 
Santa Fe undertook to secure this co-operation, first; by 
learning of the methods adopted by foreign lines with a view 
of appropriating such as were beneficial; second, by investi- 
gating their attitude towards the loss and damage movement 
and the extent to which their work had progressed, and third, 
by influencing those that neglected loss and damage preven- 
tion to do their part. With these ends in view the loss and 
damage committee made a thorough canvass of 119 of the 
leading railroads. The following summary shows the extent 
of the work of loss and damage prevention on the roads 
canvassed : 


Roads active in claim prevention. .........++ssesesceseses 72 
PS OUP IES ia a cincaras «255 doce bawae Ses oo > Kaman s 31 
ee a et teen rire er arene ay pier 16 

OO Soin Sipura wa his alk eed a6 Sere hie aS eosin ele reais 119 


While the Santa Fe was the pioneer in this work, this can- 
vass developed many important means of lessening claims for 
loss and damage which theretofore had not been used by the 
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company. ‘The Santa Fe promptly put into operation such 
practices as were found advisable. 

As long as a large percentage of claims are prorated with 
foreign lines, maximum results in claim prevention cannot 
be attained unless the other roads are equally interested and 
take the same or similar precautions to prevent loss and 
damage. The further the Santa Fe has gone into the work, 
the truer this statement has been found to be and the more 
it feels the need for real and active co-operation on the part 
of every carrier. A large percentage of the Santa Fe claim 
payments are now on interline shipments and it is realized 
that if the ratio of claim payments to freight earnings is to 
be further reduced or even maintained at the present figure, 
much of the work of prevention must be done by foreign 
lines. 

Individual cases too often carry the idea that there is 
no complete harmony of ideas on the work of claim preven- 
tion and unfortunately some lines have not been convinced 
that the Santa Fe loss and damage movement has not been 
undertaken at the expense of connections. Texas lines in 
recent years have been burdened with excessive claim pay- 
ments and the lack of harmony among themselves often re- 
tarded the efforts of any one line towards a betterment. 
However, it is the aim of the Santa Fe loss and damage com- 
mittee to complete its canvass of every railroad in the United 
States of any consequence with a view to influencing greater 
activity on the part of railroads that are semi-active or in- 
active in this work to “do their part.” 

At present gratifying progress is being made. If a similar 
canvass had been made three or four years ago a much larger 
percentage of the roads would have been included in the non- 
active column and each year witnesses the roll of delinquents 
gradually lessening. To these roads the Santa Fe appeals 
directly or through the various railroad organizations, con- 
fronting them with the duty they owe their connections as 
well as themselves. Formation of claim conferences, par- 
ticularly in Texas and on the Pacific Coast, also has brought 
about some satisfactory results. So far as the loss and dam- 
age of freight is concerned, it is the opinion of the majority 
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Furniture Damaged by a Defective Platform 


that the time has come to join forces in a nation-wide move- 
ment to prevent it. 

The details of the work of the general system loss and 
damage committee of the Santa Fe is done by various stand- 
ing and special committees charged with special duties. The 
system committee meets twice a year with an attendance of 
from 150 to 200 delegates for the purpose of reviewing the 
work of the sub-committees, advising them and promoting 
a general interest in the subject. As indicative of the man- 
ner in which the work is done and the results accomplished, 
a brief summary of the activities of a few of the most 
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important sub-committees for the past year is given below: 

Loading, Stowing and Bracing Freight—A book of rules 
governing the loading, stowing and bracing of freight has 
been prepared by the sub-committee for the guidance of 
men who have in charge the direct handling of freight. This 
rule book is made up of drawings, illustrations and text 
relative to the subject and will soon be promulgated. The 
rules and regulations are in line with the recommended prac- 
tices of the American Railway Association. 

To determine the most practical methods of loading, stow- 
ing and bracing the various commodities classified as L. C. L. 
freight, special investigations and tests were made. All in- 
coming cars received at representative large distributing 











Using Condemned 


Grain Doors to Protect Freight 


points were inspected during a period of 30 days. Present 
practices of stowing and bracing different commodities were 
studied and proved effective, or improved upon by a series 
of progressive impact tests under actual switching conditions. 
The commodities selected for the test were those most liable 
to damage themselves or to inflict damage to adjacent lading 
if shifted or overturned. They included barbed wire, jack- 
eted cans, pianos, radiators, range boilers, rolls of wire and 
cable, safes, sewing machines, sheet iron roofing and tomb- 
stones. 

The tests were conducted by switching the cars at vary- 
ing speeds and under conditions subjecting the loaded com- 
modities to the most severe conditions possible, the impacts 
at the higher speeds representing practically wreck conditions. 
After each impact the braced commodity under test was ex- 
amined and changes made to overcome the weak points in 
the bracing. Photographic records were made of the various 
methods of bracing employed both before and after impact. 
The speed of the cars at the time of impact was determined 
by a stop-watch, recording the time necessary for the cars to 
travel a measured distance. 

Loading, Stowing and Bracing Furniture—Furniture is 
one of the most troublesome commodities dealt with by the 
claim department, claim payments showing a tendency to 
increase each year. For the six months period ending De- 
cember 31, 1916, the increase in payments for loss and dam- 
age to furniture in carload lots over the preceding six months 
was 6.3 per cent, while the L. C. L. shipments increased 30 
per cent. A very careful analysis of the largest distributing 
and shipping points on the system was made in an attempt 
to arrive at causes and remedies, and it was found that a 
great many shipments were arriving at destination properly 
stowed but were found to be in a damaged condition -either 
before or after delivery, indicating the possibility of damag« 
at the time received or loaded. To prevent this inspector: 
were placed at the principal shipping points whose dutie 
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were to inspect as many shipments as possible before ac- 
cepting. At one station 1,200 shipments were inspected dur- 
ing a two-months’ period with the following results: 


Loaded O. K., and checking same at destination............2eeeeeee8 921 
Loaded damaged, checking same at destination............e.eeceeeeee 97 
Teeny a) is, SE RN. 5s, od. os vias wie nuns as st epaeicweis cose’ 16 
Loaded damaged with additional damage at destination............... 11 
Loaded O. K., transferred in transit O. K., but checked damaged at 
RTL NE pT SNE eee iy ee LO SON RRS ae 
Shipments tendered but which inspector found to be damaged and re- 
fused to accept without damage notation which shipper would not 
accept and shipments were returned for repairs.........ccceeeceees 
PRN ios, cat see in oie ew wd wri eisra lala oe re OS ESS SRS SIS ag aie abet 1,116 


It was found that some of the shipments that had been 
refused had been repacked in a different manner and ten- 


OWE! 


wat} 





Floor of a Local Freight House Showing Indiscriminate 
Piling of Freight 


dered again the following day or later. One damaged ship- 
ment was tendered by a very large firm on three different 
occasions. 

Besides the employment of inspectors other remedies have 
been put in force, including a very thorough investigation of 
every furniture O. S. & D. claim. The results of these in- 
vestigations are made known to the sub-committee, par- 
ticularly if anything new is developed. Employees also have 
been urged to eliminate rough handling of cars containing 
furniture; to prevent unnecessary handling in break-bulk 
cars by loading the L. C. L. shipments in station order when- 
ever practicable and to make a more rigid inspection at 
receiving stations as to the proper loading, stowing and gen- 
eral handling. 

Making and Breaking Trains at Terminals.—Much of 
the work of the sub-committee covering this subject is carried 
on by correspondence with a view of eliminating the switch- 
ing of all through cars at division terminals. ‘To effect this, 
stress is laid on the proper makeup of trains—placing cars 
for various destination in certain locations in the train. 
Transportation inspectors see that no unnecessary or rough 
switching is being done. 

Loss of Entire Package.—This is the largest single item 
of loss which the company has to contend with, being 7.9 
per cent of the total payments made during 1916. While a 
considerable reduction has been made in the total amount of 
payments covering this item during the past five years, its 
percentage to the total claims paid has remained practically 
stationary, as the following figures will indicate: 


Per Cent 
Year Payments of Total 
WO oc day esiencctice tage euloestaess $72,792 ie 
I por se wosivicsaiaala swoon Cer 87,678 9.3 
WED cut ritemsiatecesbkeeseecess 69,054 8.9 
SEE ois cabo euataikistay ale Meare ew 62,379 8.1 
PO i Cad He eee eee 51,112 ah 


It is the prevailing opinion that the loss of entire pack- 
ages is not due to theft by employees but to laxity on the 
part of check clerks in receipting, the company failing to 
receive the shipment receipted for. Surprise tests have been 
conducted from time to time in an attempt to locate the re- 
sponsibility for the loss, but only a negligible number of the 
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packages failed to reach their destination, which indicated 
that check clerks were giving receipts for packages that were 
not delivered. Lack of proper supervision after the freight is 
delivered also is a contributing factor. On account of the 
large amount involved due to the loss of entire packages the 
loss and damage committee has investigated this subject very 
closely and has made numerous recommendations of the most 
minute details of handling L. C. L. shipments. Constant 
vigilance on the part of employees is especially urged. 

Eggs.—Seventy-five per cent of the damage to eggs occurs 
in carload lots and such breakage as occurs in-transit is due 
to improper bracing and the consequent shifting of the pack- 
ages. The committee has recommended the closest practicable 
supervision to insure the use of standard packages, fillers and 
packing and the proper loading, stowing and bracing of car- 
load as well as L. C. L. shipments.. Several approved plans 
of loading are in use at nearly all shipping points, and these 
have the hearty approval of shippers. 

Cooperage.—The general practice of stripping side doors 
of cars loaded with flour and similar commodities has been 
discontinued on the Santa Fe and such precautions are taken 
only in case the doors are not rain tight. During the year 
ending June 30, 1916, claim payments on flour and other 
mill products averaged only 29 cents per car. Claim pay- 
ments on grain were considerably higher, being 70 cents per 
car. As the carriers main reliance must be on the adequacy 
of its inspection of the equipment both as to the quality of 
the car and the cooperage material, a rigid inspection of cars 
used to haul grain is being maintained by the company. 
This not only includes ordinary inspection before loading, 
but various special inspections at certain specified points. 
Acknowledgment from the consignee of the condition of the 











Bracing Pianos in Place with Cleats and Wire 


car is required at the time of delivery. Efficiency tests for 
discrepancies, particularly in weights, are often conducted and 
such tests have proved of considerable benefit. 

Live Stock.—Loss and damage to live stock is the largest 
commodity item of loss and damage incurred by the Santa 
Fe, being approximately 16 per cent of the total payments. 
In 1916 the percentage of claim payments to live stock rev- 
enue was 2.2 per cent. Although this ratio is much larger 
than the average ratio of claim payments to freight revenue, 
it compares very favorably with the records of other live stock 
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carriers, being bettered by only one other road. The fol- 
lowing table shows the amounts expended by the company for 
loss and damage to live stock during the past seven years: 


Live Stock Live Stock 


Year Payments Year Payments 
0 Se nee $277,964.06 i SOOO Oe oe $137,503.34 
Di .vsecakVihis-ee pends 244,852.73 | STITT eee 118,411.14 
SRR rr eee 190,006.14 SPRRs kick demingvecuges 103,860.66 
cit awenewdadwaeues 169,662.44 Soar secon saadaw even 110,535.00 


This is an unusual showing, especially when it is consid- 
ered that the average claim payment per car in 1917 was 
$0.46, while in 1910 it was $2.93, and that the company 
handled nearly twice as many cars of live stock in 1917 as in 
1910. 

The heaviest items of loss and damage are chargeable to 
delay and unlocated damage, 50 per cent of the claim pay- 
ments being chargeable to the latter. ‘This is the result prin- 
cipally of inherent weaknesses causing the stock to die in 


transit. ‘The Santa Fe handles more of the weak, emaciated 
cattle of the South and Southwest than any other road. 


Claim payments on this acount can only be avoided by the 
maintenance of proper records at the time of shipment as to 
the physical condition and treatment to which the stock was 
subjected prior to loading. A very close inspection of equip- 
ment before loading also is necessary. In reducing claims on 
live stock the co-operation of employees is the most essential 
factor and the great reduction the company has made can be 
attributed largely to the fact that this co-operation has been 
secured. The Santa Fe incurs law suits only when such 
course is necessary to avoid payment of improper claims. 

In addition to the above matters other subjects were in- 
vestigated by the sub-committees of the loss and damage 
committee during the past year. Chief among them were 
the following: 

O. S. & D. reports. 

Modernized plans of freight house construction. 

Collection and distribution of data relative to loss and damage. 

Mechanical matters which have any relation to the proper handling of 
freight—defective equipment, inspection, repairs, the different types of 
cars, their use and abuse, their advantages and disadvantages. 

Handling of special commodities—explosives, newsprint paper, automo- 
biles, cotton, etc. Transportation inspectors are required to specialize on 
certain commodities and submit their findings to the committee. 

Freight Claim Association rules and regulations. 

Pomerene bill of lading law. 

Numbering agricultural implements. 

Diversion failures. 

Necessity of through billing on interline shipments. 

Killing live stock on the right of way. 

Increased car loading. 

Baggage. 

Personal injuries and safety matters. 

The broad scope of the system loss and damage committee 
is evident, but the work of investigation and applying rem- 
edies is done by sub-committees. It is carried on energetically 
to a conclusion and the system committee merely advises 
and passes on the work accomplished. The efficiency of this 
mode of procedure is responsible largely for the excellent 
results in reducing loss and damage claims on the Santa Fe. 


LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION RULES MODIFIED 
DURING WAR 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on September 20 
issued an order at the request of the carriers, making modi- 
fications, for the period of the war, in certain of the rules 
and instructions for the inspection and testing of steam loco- 
motives and tenders. The order is as follows: 

“Whereas, at a conference held in the office of the chief 
inspector of locomotives on September 5 and 6, 1917, to con- 
sider modifications of the rules and instructions for the in- 
spection and testing of locomotives and tenders and their ap- 
purtenances, which were prepared jointly by the mechanical 
advisory sub-committee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion’s Special Committee on Relation of Railway Operation 
to Legislation and the sub-committee on military equipment 
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standards, Special Committee on National Defense, Ameri- 
can Railway Association, and proposed by the committee 
representing the carriers, on account of the present inter- 
national crisis, certain modifications were agreed upon by 
the representatives of the carriers, the representatives of the 
employees and the chief inspector; therefore, 

“It is ordered, That effective at once and to continue in 
force during the period of the war, except where otherwise 
specifically stated, rules 2, 10, 16, 23, 110, 112 (b), 128 (d), 
142(c) and 150(a) shall be modified as follows, except 
where conditions are such that the safety of operation is ad- 
versely affected thereby: 

Rule 2.—The lowest factor of safety for locomotive 
boilers which were in service or under construction prior to 
January 1, 1912, shall be 3.25. 

' “Effective six months after the close of the war the lowest 
factor of safety shall be 3.5. 

“The dates on which factors of safety from 3.5 to 4, as pro- 
vided in rule 2, become effective, shall be advanced for a 
period equivalent to the duration of the war. 

“Rule 10: Flues to be removed.—All flues of boilers in 
service, except as otherwise provided, shall be removed at 
least once every four years, and a thorough examination 
shall be made of the entire interior of the boiler. After 
flues are taken out the inside of the boiler must have the 
scale removed and be thoroughly cleaned. This period for 
the removal of flues may be extended upon application if an 
investigation shows that conditions warrant it. 

“Rule 16.—The date for removal of lagging for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the exterior of locomotive boilers as pro- 
vided by rule 16, except where’ indication of leaks exist, 
shall be advanced for a period equivalent to the duration 
of the war. 

“Rule 23.—Method of testing flexible staybolts with caps. 
—All flexible staybolts having caps over the outer ends shall 
have the caps removed at least once every two years and also 
whenever the United States inspector or the railroad com- 
pany’s inspector considers the removal desirable in order to 
thoroughly inspect the staybolts. 

“The firebox sheets should be examined carefully at least 
once a month to detect any bulging or indications of broken 
staybolts. Each time a hydrostatic test is applied the ham- 
mer test required by rules 21 and 22 shall be made while 
the boiler is under hydrostatic pressure not less than the 
allowed working pressure, and proper notation of such test 
made on form No. 3. 

“Rule 110.—Time of cleaning.—Distributing or control 
valves, reducing valves, triple valves, straight-air double- 
check valves, and dirt collectors shall be cleaned as often as 
conditions require to maintain them in a safe and suitable 
condition for service, but not less frequently than once each 
six months. 

“Add to Rule 112.—On E. T. or similar equipment wher 
the brake cylinder pressure is maintained regardless of piston 
travel the maximum piston travel for driving wheel brakes 
shall be 8 in. 

“Rule 128 (d).—Locomotives in road service-—The total 
amount of side motion of rods on crank pins shall not ex 
ceed 4 in. 

“Locomotives in yard service-—The total amount of side 
motion of rods on crank pins shall not exceed 5/16 in. 

“Rule 142 (c).—Top leaf broken or leaves in top half 
or any three leaves in spring broken. (The long side of 
spring to be considered the top). 

Rule 150(a).—The minimum height of flange for driving 
and trailing wheel tires, measured from tread. shall be 1 
in. for locomotives used in road service, except that on loco- 
motives where construction will not permit the full height 
of flange on all drivers the minimum height of flange on on 
pair of driving wheels may be 5% in.” . 

































































Factors in Locomotive Smoke Abatement’ 


How Smoke is Formed and How Brick Arches Reduce 
It; Ample Combustion Space and Flameway Needed 


By J. T. Anthony 





HE Master Mechanics’ Association Proceedings for 
1913 contain the report of the Smoke Committee ap- 
pointed by the General Managers’ Association of 

Chicago, which states that “while running, the brick arch is 
capable of making a 50 per cent reduction in smoke, ir- 
respective of steam jets.” 

The tests upon which this statement was based were run 
with Penn gas coal of the following composition: 


ECP COC OON, icc bce sob 00 6s oe caren 
Volatile matter ... 
Moisture 

Be Sok a elacogce 
B.t.u. pe: 


57.74 per cent 
34.07 per cent 
1.05 per cent 
7.14 per cent 
pound of dry coal...... 14,529 
- The smoke reduction of 50 per cent was accompanied by 
an increase in evaporation of 8.6 per cent, due to the arch. 
The Chicago Smoke Commission, of which Dean Goss 
was chief engineer, made extensive tests with and without 
the arch. They found that the brick arch decreases the 
average density of visible smoke emissions 33 per cent; de- 
creases the total average quantity of cinders and fuel dust 
emitted in smoke 25 per cent; decreases the amount of car- 
bon contained in cinders and fuel dust per ton of coal con- 
sumed 24 per cent; decreases the amount of ash contained 
in cinders and fuel dust per ton of coal consumed 28 per 
cent; decreases the volume of air intermingled with gases of 
combustion discharged through the stack 15 per cent.; in- 
creases the volume of CO, discharged through the stack 6 
per cent; decreases the volume of CO discharged through 
the stack 10 per cent, and increases the evaporation per 
pound of coal 7 per cent. These tests were run with coal 
from Macoupin County, Illinois, of the following compo- 
sition : 


PIR CATCOR 6 ia5 so disietg a ele 5, 0:5) wewiae 37.47 per cent 

Volatile matter 38.41 per cent 

Moisture ... 9.89 per cent 

12.23 per cent 
B.t.u. per pound of dry coal......12,884 

Both of the above tests were run with an 0-6-0 type 
switching locomotive, with a narrow firebox 40 in. wide by 
100 in. long, with 29 sq. ft. of grate area. The air inlet 
through the ashpan was 5.7 sq. ft., or 20 per cent of the 
great area. The arch was 66 in. long and was supported 
on two arch tubes. 

The final conclusions of the above test report also stat that 
“the presence of the brick arch in the locomotive firebox in- 
creases efficiency and decreases fuel consumption, decreases 
the loss of heat units in smoke and ash discharged and re- 
duces the visible smoke. 

“The use of incorrect methods of firing, as indicated by 
the results of tests in which inexperienced firemen were em- 
ploved, reduces efficiency, increases fuel consumption and 
fuel losses and increases smoke discharges.” 

Tests recently conducted on a Mikado type locomotive 
show smoke reductions varying from 50 per cent at low and 
medium rates of firing to 31 per cent at high rates, as shown 
by the curves in Fig. 1. The locomotive was hand-fired 
using high volatile Penn gas coal screened over a 114-in 
mesh screen, the coal having the following composition: 

: Pe CUNO 6 x 4018 oa seen ene wewes 54.00 per cent 

WHEE SRUNOET ops 6 how ho a eae 31.00 per cent 
MI raze Soe ska Pexnaewacwaaal .92 per cent 


Ash 14.08 per cent 
B.t.u. per pound of dry coal...... 13,088 


This locomotive had 70 sq. ft. of grate area, a barrel com- 
bustion chamber 42 in. long, a 76-in. arch supported on 





_*From a paper reac before the annual convention of the Smoke Preven- 
‘on Association. 


foyr 3-in. arch tubes, an air opening through the ashpan of 
7.80 sq. ft.—11 per cent of the grate area—and air opening: 
in the grate of 20.21 sq. ft—28.8 per cent of the grate area, 

In these tests the increase in evaporation, due to the arch, 
varied from 81% per cent to 15% per cent. These three tests 
are probably the most thorough and reliable that have ever 
been conducted for the specific purpose of determining the 
effect of a brick arch on locomotive smoke abatement, and 
the test results are corroborated by the practical experience 
of railroad men throughout the country. The principal 
measures taken by railroads today to meet smoke ordinances 
consist of issuing firing instructions and equipping locomo- 
tives with brick arches. 

While it is generally recognized that the brick arch will 
reduce the smoke emission from a locomotive, the reason 
therefor may not be clear. The formation of smoke is due 
primarily to the decomposition of the volatile hydrocarbons 
contained in all bituminous, semi-bituminous and _ lignite 
coals, though the presence of coal dust that is fed into the 
firebox and whirled out through the tubes unburned, adds 
to the smoke emissions. 

As the name indicates, the volatile hydrocarbons are com- 
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Fig. 1—The Effect of the Brick Arch on Smoke Reduction 


pounds of carbon and hydrogen, and are of a very complex 
character. The heavier compounds are driven off in the 
form of tar in a semi-liquid or solid state, while the lighter 
hydrocarbons are driven off in a gaseous state. The distilla- 
tion begins at a temperature around 400 deg. F., and is 
completed at a temperature of 1,600 deg. F. The decom- 
position of the volatile matter by the action of heat takes 
place very readily at temperatures above 1,400 deg. F. 
The exact composition of the hydrocarbons when first 
distilled from the coal at the different temperatures is not 
known, as they break down so readily under the influence 














58 
of heat and are so unstable that it is impossible to collect 
samples for analysis. The indications are, however, that the 
heavy hydrocarbons when first driven off contain by weight 
about 85 per cent carbon, 10 per cent hydrogen and 5 per 
cent oxygen. Under the influence of heat, these hydrocar- 
bons break down into carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, lighter hy- 
drocarbons of the methane (CH,) series, and lighter un- 
saturated hydrocarbons. 

The hydrogen is highly inflammable and burns readily if 
their is an oxygen supply above the fuel bed. The lighter 
hydrocarbons also burn readily if the oxygen supply is suf- 
ficient. If it is insufficient the hydrocarbon is broken down 
by the heat into carbon and hydrogen, the hydrogen either 
combining with the oxygen that may be present to form wa- 
ter or escaping into the tubes unburned. 

Carbon does not exist in a gaseous state at temperatures 
with which we are familiar in furnace practice. When the 
various hydrocarbons are decomposed, the carbon is precipi- 
tated as a solid particle in the form of soot and these incan- 
descent particles, floating in the flame, give it the luminous 
color. We are apt to think of this carbon as being set free 
and deposited in the form of atoms, but such is not the case. 
We have no knowledge of the atom existing as a unit, sep- 
arate and distinct. The small particles of soot with which 
we have to deal are probably made up of a large number 
of carbon molecules. ‘The very smallest soot particle that 
exists is this molecule, which consists of a number of carbon 
atoms (probably 12), held together by a sort of bond or at- 
tractive force of an electrical nature. 

As a result the soot particles, which are the primary 
source of all smoke, have a very tenacious structure and are 
extremely difficult to break down when once formed. In 
order to burn them completely, it is necessary to supply a 
number of oxygen molecules sufficient to combine with each 
carbon atom, to bring them into contact with the carbon 
atoms at a temperature high enough to sustain combustion 
and to provide time sufficient for the combustion to be com- 
pleted. : : 

These conditions are similar to those met with in burning 
the “fixed carbon” on the grate, but are more difficult to 
fulfil. A piece of coke, or carbon, burning on the grate is 
held more or less in place until it is consumed. Combustion 
is accelerated by the high temperature prevailing in the fuel 
bed and by the violent scrubbing action of the oxygen in the 
air rushing through the fuel bed. 

The particle of soot resulting from the breaking down of 
the hydrocarbons is well on its way to the tubes at the instant 
of its formation. It is not brought into violent mechanical 
contact with a supply of oxygen, but floats along in an atmos- 
phere that has been robbed of much of its oxygen in passing 
through the fuel bed. The temperatures prevailing in the 
upper part of the firebox are generally sufficiently high to 
insure ignition and combustion, but under ordinary condi- 
tions the time available for combustion varies from % to 
1/10 of a second, and this is insufficient. 

With the conditions that prevail in the locomotive firebox, 
it is easier to prevent the formation of soot than to burn it 
when once formed. The precipitation of soot can be pre- 
vented only by having an excess of heated air (or oxygen) 
above the fuel bed, and bringing this heated oxygen in in- 
timate contact with the volatile hydrocarbons at the instant 
they are distilled off. Research work done by the United 
States Bureau of Mines indicates that the hydrocarbons are 
decomposed when they have travelled but a few inches from 
the top of the fuel bed, and if the precipitation of carbon is 
to be prevented the air must be introduced at the top of the 
fuel bed and intimately mixed with the issuing hydrocarbons. 

The chief function of the brick arch in abating smoke is 
that of a gas mixer. By baffling and compelling all of the 


gases to pass through a relatively restricted area above the 
arch an intimate mixture of the volatile combustible with the 
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oxygen is insured. While the mixing of the gases at the end 


of the arch does not take place soon enough to eliminate smoke 
entirely, it has the effect of reducing the smoke emissions, as 
shown by the tests quoted. 

In a firebox without an arch carrying a characteristic fire, 
—that is, with a bank of green coal under the fire door, the 
fire gradually becoming thinner toward the front end of the 
grate, where the draft has possibly pulled a hole in it,—the 
bank of green coal under the door is expelling large volumes 
of rich hydrocarbons. These, passing up along the top zone 
of the firebox, are decomposed by the heat, causing the forma- 
tion of soot which either escapes at the front end as smoke or 
is deposited on the heating surfaces to retard the flow of heat. 














— 





Fig. 2—Type of Combustion Chamber in Successful Use in 
Oil Burning Service 


At the same time a large excess of air is rushing through the 
thin portion of the fire on the front of the grate, and is pass- 
ing directly into the lower tubes without in any way aiding 
the combustion of the hydrocarbons liberated in the back of 
the box and very often causing flue leaks or failures. Such 
conditions are not at all uncommon in locomotive fireboxes 
unequipped with the arch. Front end gas analyses often show 
a large excess of oxygen, due to the blast of air through the 
lower tubes, in combination with high carbon monoxide, hy- 
drogen and hydrocarbon contents due to incomplete combus- 
tion of the volatile hydrocarbons arising from the bank under 
the door. 
_ With the arch under similar conditions any excess air com- 
ing through the thin portion of the fire on the front of the 
grates is heated up, deflected and forced back over the end of 
the arch, where it is mixed with the gaseous combustibles aris- 
ing from the green coal under the door. A heavy bank of 
green coal restricts the flow of air at the point where it is 
most needed and at the time when it is most needed,—with 
the result that most of the hydrocarbons are broken down 
and the carbon precipitated before being brought into con- 
tact with the oxygen entering through the front grates. With 
the ordinary type of firebox the combustion chamber space 
and the flameway are insufficient to give all the particles of 
soot and combustible gas time to burn before reaching the 
tube sheet, but such a mixing as the arch affords results in a 
material reduction of the smoke, and under moderate rates 
of firing will result in almost complete combustion of the 
combustible gases. 
A light level fire should be carried, if smoke is to be re- 
duced to the minimum. With the fuel bed maintained in 
this condition by a “scatter” type of firing, a uniform air 
supply is obtained throughout the fuel bed as well as a uni 
form distillation of the hydrocarbons. This facilitates the 
mixture of the oxygen and the hydrocarbons from the time 
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they leave the top of the fuel bed, the arch mechanically ac- 
celerating this mixture. 

Some authorities state that the decomposition of the hy- 
drocarbons is caused by heating them up with an insufficient 
air supply and then bringing them in contact with the cooler 
heating surfaces or a draft of cold air. While later evidence 
tends to prove that this decomposition is caused entirely by 
heat, shafts of cold air through the firebox are objection- 
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on 





gases in the combustion space provided above the fuel bed. 

For a specific example, take the second case shown in 
Table I, where 4714 lb. of coal are burned per sq. ft. of 
grate per hour, with the fuel bed six inches thick. 

Table II shows in lb. per cu. ft. of gas the weights of the 
different gases leaving the fuel bed, the heat value per pound 
and B. t. u. per cu. ft. of gas. The gas has a total heat value 
of 156.6 B. t. u. per cu. ft., of which 70.7 B. t. u., or 45 








Taste I—Gas Samples TAKEN AT THE Top OF THE FuELt BeEp 





Lb. coal fired Wt. in grams per cu. ft. of total gases at 60 deg. F. and 30 in. mercury Soot and tar, 
per sq. ft. Thickness tt —— $$$ —_——_— - - __ per cent 
of grate of Total gaseous Total Total of total 
per hour fuel bed Cin CO CH, He CoH, combustible Tar Soot sootandtar combustible combustible 
22.3 6 2.034 -628 .209 732 3.603 528 482 1.010 4.613 21.9 
47.5 6 2.136 .142 .068 .036 2.382 .241 .369 .610 2.992 20.4 
63.4 6 1.466 Prt. -072 .107 1.860 .107 215 .322 2.182 14.7 
124.0 6 1.488 018 014 .326 1.846 .004 .016 .020 1.866 id 
52.0 12 2.536 -484 87d -242 3.435 .945 477 1,422 4.857 29.3 
105.5 12 2.522 -516 -241 .344 3.623 .658 738 1.396 5.019 27.8 
131.0 12 2.389 .036 .036 .036 2.497 -055 .092 147 2.644 5.6 
185.0 12 1.634 .108 .072 .036 1.850 shoe 415 538 2.388 22.6 











able—both from the standpoint of combustion and of boiler 
maintenance. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the arch is not in it- 
self sufficient to prevent smoke. Intelligent firing is also 
necessary. Smokeless firing and intelligent firing are almost 
synonymous, although there are conditions under which 
smokeless firing is impossible, regardless of the care and in- 
telligence exercised by the fireman. 

In some quarters there has been prevalent an idea that 
smoke was mainly a nuisance, and that the emission of dark 
clouds of smoke did not signify any appreciable heat loss. 
As a matter of fact the emission of smoke not only indicates 
bad furnace conditions, but in many cases the soot and tar 
escaping as smoke may contain from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
heat value of the coal, and this will account for a consid- 
erable portion of our “unaccounted-for” heat losses. 

Tests conducted by the United States Bureau of Mines 
(see Technical Paper 137) showed that when burning Penn 
gas coal as high as 32 per cent of the combustible arising 

















Fig. 3—Gaines Furnace Combined with Barrel Combustion 
Chamber 


irom the fuel bed is accounted for in the soot and tar which 
is the source of smoke. 

Table I, which is taken from the bulletin mentioned above, 
shows the composition of gases arising from the fuel bed and 
the percentage of the soot and tar therein contained. It is 

vident from these figures that the fuel bed acts chiefly 
‘s a gas producer, and a large part of the latent heat con- 
ained in the coal is liberated by the burning of combustible 








per cent, are developed in the fuel bed and 85.9 B. t. u., or 
55 per cent of the total heat contained in the coal, are de- 
veloped by the burning of the combustible gases above the 
fuel bed. ; 


Tarte II—HeEat DEVELOPED IN Fuen Ben, anp Potentiat Heat IN GASES, 
Soot AND Tar 


the Fuel Bed 





Heat Developed in 





‘ Wt. grams Wt. Heat value B.t.u. per 

Constituent percu. ft. Ib. per cu. ft. per Ib. cu. ft. gas 
C in CO wccccccess 2.136 .00471 4,500 21.2 
CF Me aaecen eine 1.546 00341 14,500 49.5 
EMER: aed ab Cae es Cae wd Oke aan: rea 70.7 

Potential Heat.in Gases, Soot and Tar 

EO 2 ee 2.136 .00471 10,000 47.1 
a ee .142 .000313 24,000 7.5 
I ra eoe tag orca bw gre .068 .000149 62,000 9.3 
CoH, Sevoecvesraces .036 .000079 21,600 1.7 
ere .369 .000813 14,500 11.8 
OD ite e ere aie'ee ore .241 .000531 16,000 8.5 
MN ea i ts tae ee 85.9 





The tar and soot shown in the foregoing table contain 12 
per cent of the heat in the coal. If one-half of this were to 
escape unburned as smoke the resulting heat loss would be 
six per cent; and such losses are constantly occurring. 

The amount of heat developed by the gases burning above 
the fuel bed will serve to illustrate the importance of fire- 
box volume and combustion chamber space, and will also 
explain why intelligent firing with the use of a brick arch 
is not always sufficient to prevent smoke. The ordinary 
firebox in service to-day has not volume and combustion 
chamber space sufficient to provide the time element that is 
essential for the complete combustion of volatile hydrocar- 
bons and the total elimination of smoke. This deficiency 
has been recognized by some of our railroads and during the 
past few years many fireboxes have been provided with com- 
bustion chambers, particularly in locomotives of the 2-10-2 
and Mallet types, but combustion-chamber engines are few, 
when compared with the total number of locomotives in 
service. 

It is also probable that we have been too conservative as 
to the length of combustion chambers that have been in- 
stalled. Tests indicate that an 18-ft. or 19-ft. tube is suffi- 
cient to reduce the front end temperatures to a normal fig- 
ure. Tubes of this length, when used in conjunction with a 
firebox of ample grate area and long combustion chamber, 
result in a boiler design that gives both high efficiency and 
high capacity. 

Fig. 2 shows a type of combustion chamber that is being 
used successfully in oil-burning service on some 2-10-2 type 
locomotives. This firebox has a combustion chamber 41%4 





in. in length between tube sheet and bridge wall, firebox vol- 
ume of 435 cu. ft., and an average flame path of 19 ft. 
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With a fuel oil containing 85 per cent carbon, nine per 
cent hydrogen and six per cent oxygen, weighing 7.43 lb. 
per gallon, having a heat value of 18,878 B. t. u. per pound, 
it was found that one square inch of air opening in the pan 
per gallon of oil burned per hour was sufficient to obtain 
complete and smokeless combustion, even when burning 
4,000 lb. of oil per hour. At this rate of combustion, an in- 
dicated boiler efficiency of 85 per cent was obtained with the 
Gaines wall in place. With the wall removed the boiler 
efficiency was 74 per cent, or a difference of 13% per cent in 
favor of the wall. With the wall removed, at a rate of com- 
bustion of 4,000 Ib. of oil per hour, there was a very no- 
ticeable increase in the amount of smoke emitted. This 
serves to show the need of a baffle or some sort of mechani- 
cal mixing device that will insure the thorough mixture of 
the air with the combustible gases. 

For coal-burning service, a modification of the above de- 
sign is being used most successfully on several railroads. 
This combination of the bridge wall with air ducts through 
the wall admitting a secondary air supply above the fire is 
knewn as the Gaines Locomotive Furnace. Here an attempt 
has been made to increase the firebox volume and flameway 
by reducing the tube length and installing a combustion 
chamber between the bridge wall and the tube sheet. This 
firebox has obtained some of the results desired, but for high 
volatile coal burned at high rates of combustion the combus- 
tion chamber space is too limited. 


Fig. 3 shows a Gaines furnace in combination with a bar- 


rel combustion chamber. Here additional firebox volume 
and flameway have been obtained by materially increasing 
the length of the combustion chamber and, as this particular 

















Fig. 4—Gaines Furnace with an Effective Volume of More 
Than 500 Cu. Ft. 


design was used on Mallet engines, this result was obtained 
without unduly shortening the tubes. 

Fig. + shows a Gaines furnace installation in the same size 
firebox, with the barrel combustion chamber eliminated. 
This firebox has a grate area of 90 sq. ft. and more than 400 
sq. ft. of firebox heating surface, with an effective volume of 
more than 500 cu. ft. The average length of flameway or 
gas passage is 15 ft. and the over-all length of the firebox 
is 18 ft. 3% in. This represents the latest endeavor to se- 
cure adequate firebox volume and flameway. 

While the results obtained from this type of furnace have 
proved most satisfactory, there is still room for improvement 
in the matter of smokeless combustion. The scientific train- 
ing of firemen, the use of brick arches and the installation of 
combustion chambers have all tended to reduce the visible 
emission of smoke, but the burning of high volatile coal at 
high rates of combustion with the total elimination of smoke 
has not yet been successfully accomplished; and the indica- 
tions are that some radical changes in locomotive firebox 
design and methods of firing coal will be necessary for the 
accomplishment of this object. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


WasuincrTon, D. C., September 25, 1917. 
More RattwAy REGIMENTS FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


Additional railway and engineer regiments, in addition to 
the nine regiments of railroad men organized earlier in the 
year and who are now understood to be in service abroad, 
have recently been authorized by the President and the war 
department and are now being recruited by the engineer 
corps of the army. 

In General Order No. 108, just made public by the war 
department, the President directs that there be organized 
for the period of the existing emergency, the enlisted strength 
being raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment or draft, 
special and technical engineer troops, including six regi- 
ments, and additional smaller units of engineers for each 
army and 14 regiments for the line of communications, the 
organization of the latter being under the direction of S. M. 
Felton, director general of railways. 

The authorization for the line of communications, which 
includes the nine railway regiments already organized, but 
also provides for an increase in the number of men in each 
company, from 180 to 250, is as follows: 

1. A general construction service, consisting of the fol- 
lowing: 1 regimental headquarters, 6 engineer companies 
(construction), 6 service battalions (4 companies each). 

2. An engineer supply service, consisting of the follow- 
ing: 1 regimental headquarters, 2 battalions of engineers 
(supply) of 3 companies each, 2 battalions of engineers 
(workshop) of 3 companies each, 3 service battalions (4 
companies each). 

3. A forestry service, consisting of the following: 1 regi- 
mental headquarters, 10 battalions of engineers (forestry) 
of 3 companies each, 9 service battalions (4 companies each). 

4. A quarry service, consisting of the following: 1 regi- 
mental headquarters, 2 battalions of engineers (quarry) of 3 
companies each, 3 service battalions (4 companies each). 

5. A light-railway service, consisting of the following: 
Construction department, 1 regimental headquarters, 5 bat- 
talions of engineers (railway) of 3 companies each, 3 serv- 
ice battalions (4 companies each); operation and mechanical 
department, 1 regimental headquarters, 4 battalions of engi- 
neers (railway) of 3 companies each, 3 service battalions (4 
companies each). 

6. A standard-gage railway service, consisting of the 
following: Construction departments, 5 regiments of engi- 
neers (railway) (the 11th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th engi- 
neers, railway, National Army), 8 service battalions (4 com- 
panies each) ; operation and maintenance department, 2 regi- 
mental headquarters, 6 battalions of engineers (railway) of 
3 companies each, 3 service battalions (4 companies each) ; 
mechanical and supplies department, 1 regiment of engineers 
(shop) (19th engineers, railway, National Army), 1 bat- 
talion of engineers (railway) of 3 companies, 1 service bat- 
talion (4 companies). . 

Of these the regiments for the general construction service, 
the engineer supply service, the forestry service, and the light 
railway service are new. The 9 regiments already organized 
are the 11th to the 19th, inclusive. The 20th engineers 
(forestry) is being formed at American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. - The 21st engineers, for construction of light rail- 
ways, is being organized at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., un- 
der Col. Edward Peak, with H. J. Slifer, consulting engineer 
and formerly general manager of the Chicago Great West- 
ern, as lieutenant colonel. 

The engineering organization for each army, in addition to 
that for the line of communications, will consist of a gas and 
flame service, a mining service, a water supply service, a 
general construction service, an engineer supply service, a sur- 
veying and printing service, a road service and an arm) 
pontoon park. 
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Service battalions will be transferred from one service to 
another as may be necessary. Engineer troops of a special 
service may be utilized in another engineer service in the 
discretion of the commanding general concerned. 

A regimental headquarters will consist of: Commissioned, 
colonel, 1; lieutenant colonel, 1; captains, 3; total, 5, and 
enlisted, 38. A battalion of engineers will consist of: Bat- 
talion headquarters, commissioned, major, 1; captains, 2; 
first lieutenant, 1; total, 4, and enlisted, 24. An engineer 
company will consist of: Commissioned, captain, 1; first 
lieutenants, 3; second lieutenants, 2; total, 6, and enlisted, 
250. An army pontoon park (material, 3 pontoon divisions 
and 1 supply division, complete) will consist of: Commis- 
sioned, first lieutenant, 1; second lieutenant, 1; total, 2, and 
enlisted, 181. <A service battalion will consist of: Battalion 
headquarters: Commissioned, major, 1; first lieutenant, 1; 
second lieutenant, 1; total, 3, and enlisted, 6. Four service 
companies, each of the following personnel: Commissioned, 
captain, 1; first lieutenant, 1; second lieutenant, 1; total, 3, 
and enlisted, 250. Wagon companies and truck companies 
will also be organized of engineer personnel. 

The general order also provides for medical assignments 
for each unit. Other provisions of the order are as follows: 

Technical equipment and additional transportation there- 
for will be supplied by the engineer department. 

Railway operating and shop troops, forestry troops, and 
service battalions will be equipped as infantry, but only 10 
per cent will be armed, except during training, when all will 
be armed; noncommissioned officers of these organizations 
will be armed with pistols. All other special engineer troops 
will be armed as divisional engineer troops. 

Under authority conferred by the first sentence of section, 2 
of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, enlisted men 
of the corps of engineers and members of the engineer en- 
listed reserve corps, selected for these organizations by the 
chief of engineers, will be transferred thereto under authority 
of this order. Notation of transfer, and in the case of non- 
commissioned officers of continuance of warrant, will be made 
on the individual records of all enlisted men transferred. This 
authority will not be construed to authorize any enlistments 
in the enlisted reserve corps in excess of those already author- 
ized. The National Army cantonments will be utilized for the 
organization of the units herein authorized. The cantonment 
at which each unit is to be organized will be determined by 
the chief of engineers after consultation with the quarter- 
master general. When necessary for special engineer train- 
ing, these organizations may be sent to one of the regular 
engineer training camps. 

The selection of officers for these regiments is under the 
direction of Mr. Felton, Capt. E. N. Sanctuary of his staff 
being in charge of matters of personnel. Railway men who 
have been drawn under the terms of the selective service act 
may be transferred to the engineer regiments. 


STEEL PRICES REDUCED 


Reduction in the basic prices of iron, steel, ore and coke, 
ranging from 43 to 70 per cent, as a result of a more or less 
voluntary agreement of the steel producers with the War In- 
dustries Board and based on cost of production figures, as 
ascertained by the Federal Trade Commission, were an- 
nounced with the approval of the President on Monday. The 
prices, which will apply alike to purchases by the government, 
the Allies and the public, which includes the railroads as 
large users of steel, becoming effective immediately, subject 
to revision on January 1, 1918, are as follows: 





: : ; Price Per cent of 
Commodity and Pasis agreed unon reduction 
Iron ore, lower lake ports............... *$5.05 atin 
COMt, COMMEMSVING oc ows osc cbc sees eons + 600 piss 
2 2 Sco oe eer *33.09 43.1 
Steel bars. Pittsburgh. Chicago........... 290 47.3 
Shapes, Pittsburgh, Chicago.............. E300 50.00 
Plates, Pittsburgh, Chicago..........050. + S28 70.5 
* Gross tons. + Net ton. t Hundredweight. 
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It is understood that these prices will not affect existing 
contracts, but that they will probably be of more immediate 
benefit to the railroads than the coal prices recently fixed, 
which applied only to the 20 to 25 per cent of the supply un- 
contracted for and which in many cases wehe higher 
than the prices named in long term contracts of large con- 
sumers. 

The agreement stipulated that there should be no reduction 
in wages and the steel men pledged themselves to exert every 
effort to keep production up to the maximum. 

One of the big problems encountered was similar to that 
so often discussed in consideration of railroad rates, involv- 
ing the question of how to fix prices that would enable the 
smaller mills to produce without loss while preventing the 
larger plants from making too great a profit. It was settled 
by a plan which there has been great reluctance to apply to 
the railroad situation, of attempting to allow a fair price to 
the smaller producers, even if it does allow the larger pro- 
ducers a greater profit, but this decision was facilitated from 
the government standpoint by the fact that a large part of 
the profits may be taken by taxation. 

Measures will be taken by the War Industries Board for 
placing orders and supervising the output of the steel mills 
in such a manner as to facilitate and expedite the require- 
ments for war purposes and to supply the needs of the public 
in the best interests of all. 

Coincident with the announcement of steel prices, the 
priorities committee of the War Industries Board made public 
its first general priority circular, giving instructions as to 
priority in orders and work for all individuals, firms, associ- 
ations and corporations engaged in the production of iron 
and steel, and in the manufacture of their products. The 
committee is composed of Judge Robert S. Lovett, chairman, 
Major General J’ B. Ayleshire, George Armsby, Rear Admiral 
M. E. Mason, Edwin B. Parker, J. Leonard Replogle and 
Rear Admiral A. V. Zane. 

Under the regulations all orders and work are divided into 
three classes. Class A comprises war work, i. e., orders and 
work urgently necessary in carrying on the war. Class B 
comprises orders and work which, while not primarily de- 
signed for the prosecution of the war, yet are of public in- 
terest and essential to the national welfare, or otherwise of 
exceptional importance. Class C embraces all other orders 
and work. All orders will be classed as Class C unless cov- 
ered by certificates to be issued by the committee. Orders 
and work in the other classes will have precedence and classes 
A and B will in turn be separated into subdivisions composed 
of orders regarded respectively as of greater moment and to 
be given precedence in accordance with serial number. Cer- 
tificates will be issued upon application specifying the classi- 
fication of the order or work. Certificates of a subsidiary na- 
ture will be issued upon request for the furnishing of 
terial and articles required in manufacturing the article or 
prosecuting the work ordered. War orders of the Allies, as 
well as of the United States, will be placed in Class A in the 
case of those already contracted for. Orders previously 
placed by the War and Navy departments or the Shipping 
Board will be classed as subdivision A-1 of Class A unless 
otherwise ordered. Orders already placed by the Allies for 
war materials will be classed as subdivision A-2 of Class A 
unless otherwise ordered. 


JupcE ADAMSON To LEAVE CONGRESS 


William C. Adamson, of Georgia, who is chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, who 
has had a potent influence on railroad legislation in Congress 
for several years, and who is chairman of the committee that 
has its name attached to some of the most important railroad 
laws that have been recently passed, including the eight-hour 
law for train service employees, has been appointed general 
appraiser of merchandise at the port of New York and is 
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to leave Congress shortly, after 20 years of service in that 
body. His successor as chairman on the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has not yet been announced, 
but the next ranking member is Representative Thetus W. 
Sims, of Tennessee. Judge Adamson’s name had also been 
on the long list of candidates urged upon President Wilson 
for appointment to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





RAILWAY WAGES AND TAXES INCREASE, 
RATES DECLINE 


The railways of the United States in the calendar year 
1916 paid a higher average wage per employee, a greater 
amount per mile in taxes and handled freight at a lower rate 
per ton per mile than at any period in their history. ‘These 
facts are discolsed by a compilation made by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the returns made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the so-called Class I roads—those 
having annual operating revenues exceeding $1,000,000. 
These returns for the first time are for the year ending on 
December 31, according to an order of the Commission mak- 
ing the fiscal year coincide with the calendar year, and they 
cover railways having 89 per cent of the mileage of the 
country and receiving 97 per cent of the total operating 
revenues. 


Compared with a similar compilation of returns for the 
year ended on June 30, 1916, the average wage per employee 
of these roads shows an increase from $840.62 to $868.69, 
or $28.07. This is exclusive of salaries to general and di- 
vision officers. 

In the same period taxes increased from $631.29 per mile 
to $680.63 per mile, or $49.34; and the average freight rate 
per ton mile decreased from 7.07 mills in the year ended 
on .June 30, 1916, to 7.06 mills in the year ended on De- 
cember 31, 1916. Passenger rates increased slightly as be- 
tween the two periods—from 1.995 cents in the year ended 
on June 30, to 2.042 in the year ended on December 31. 

The mileage included in the two compilations is substan- 
tially the same, being 231,246 miles in the statement for the 
former fiscal year and 231,179 in the statement covering the 
new fiscal year. 

The increase in the volume of service performed in the 
two periods under comparison was from 339,883,000,000 to 
362,134,000,000, or 22,251,000,000 ton miles of revenue 
freight, and from 33,783,000,000 to 34,573,000,000 or 
790,000,000 passenger miles. 

The average number of employees of these roads, exclusive 
of general and division officers, increased from 1,563,928 to 
1,626,103, or by 62,175; and their aggregate compensation 
increased from $1,314,665,664 to $1,412,579,190, or $97,- 
913,526. The increase in number of employees was 4 per 
cent and in their compensation 7.4 per cent. 

Total operating revenues increased from $3,381,945,764 
to $3,592,591,023, or $210,645,259, equal to 6.2 per cent. 
Operating expenses increased from $2,211,071,443 to 
$2,354,548,724, or $143,477,281, equal to 6.4 per cent. 
Taxes increased from $145,536,535 to $156,875,396, or 7.7 
per cent. 

Investment in road and equipment showed an increase 
for the year ended on December 31 as compared with the 
year ended on June 30, of $198,658,088. 





Rep Cross TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.—Major Murphy, 
head of the Red Cross Commission in France, has sent a 
cablegram to America asking for expert motor-truck drivers 
without delay. Owing to the congestion of the railroads in 


France, large quantities of Red Cross supplies are being 
transported by motor truck from seaports to Paris and other 
distribution centers. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY REGIMENT NOW OPER- 
ATING MILITARY RAILROAD 


“By day and by night the men of the American regiment 
of engineers which has taken over an important line of 
French strategic railways are hauling tons upon tons of am- 
munition and other supplies to the French army units op- 
erating against the Germans. 

“The American regiment,” continues an Associated Press 
despatch, “has been turned over as a unit to the French and 
is getting all its supplies except clothing from the French 
government. ‘The officers and men entered upon the work 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and they have been under Ger- 
man bomb and machine-gun fire from airplanes. 

“Within the last few nights a heavy train of supplies hurry- 
ing toward the front was attacked by several enemy planes. 
None of the bombs came dangerously close, but every time 
the fire-box of the engine was opened for stoking the planes 
swooped down upon the train and spattered it with steel-jack- 
eted bullets. 

“This fire got so hot that eventually the train was stopped, 
the crew taking refuge beneath the engine. Relating their 
experience afterward these trainmen rather ‘swanked’ about 
it over their inexperienced brothers. 

“The spirit of adventure is strong throughout the American 
ranks and the engineers who so far have not been bombed 
are openly jealous of their more ‘fortunate’ comrades. So 
far none of the regiment has been under shell fire, but the 
men may yet have a taste of the noisy German 5.9s and the 
whistling ‘Percys,’ ‘Wooly Bears’ and ‘Whiz-bangs.’ 

“There is a great spirit of comradeship among the officers 
and men, most of whom have worked together and have 
known each other for years. The regiment is known as am 
operating unit as opposed to the engineers enlisted as con- 
struction units. 

“Before proceeding to the front the regiment was quartered 
in a little French town within the zone of the French army. 
The arrival of the Americans at this town was kept secret 
and they marched into the place late at night after all lights. 
had been extinguished. The soldiers were not allowed to 
smoke, strike matches or say a word. Despite the stealthy 
entrance, however, the French townspeople knew quickly of 
the arrival and soon the streets were filled with a quiet throng 
which joined in among the Americans and paraded with them 
arm in arm. 

“It was one of the strangest welcomes any troops probably 
ever received anywhere, but it was at the same time one of 
the most sincere.” 


AN ABLE LOooKING Bopy oF MEN 


Speaking also of this regiment, Lincoln Eyre, staff corre- 
spondent of the New York World, in a copyright despatch, 
said last Friday: “I accompanied the engineers to the front 
from the base town in which they had been spending a month 
for instructional purposes. Nowhere among the American 
troops in France have I seen a higher spirited or abler look- 
ing lot of men. Their hilarity as they entered the train 
which was to carry them to their corner in a famous battle 
region almost shocked the poilus watching them. After three 
years of it there is no laughter in a Frenchman’s heart when 
he sets out for the front. With him it is just a grim job that 
has got to be done; with these railroaders it is adventure, 
romance, opportunity for glorious achievement. They are 
tired with enthusiasm for everything and everybody—for their 
country, for every reason one can imagine, for France for 
which they are to do their bit, for Great Britain where the) 
landed and received a boisterous welcome, for themselves be- 
cause they are picked men and know it. . . . 

“From their spaciously comfortable barracks, especially) 
cleaned, white-washed and disinfected for les Americains, in 
which the engineers spent their first month in France, they 
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moved in troop trains, motor trucks and automobiles to vil- 
lages in the region where they will pass the winter. Their 
headquarters is established at a point carefully chosen with a 
view of its proximity to the principal stations on the railroad 
they have already begun to operate. 

“This line, which is of course military and one of the chief 

feeders of a French army, is manned by both French and 
American engineers. In a very short time, however—as soon, 
in fact, as they have mastered the details of the French meth- 
ods of operation, which, being under the direction of the 
French, they will adopt in every particular—the regiment will 
run the road entirely by themselves from top to bottom. They 
will then form one of the engineering units of this French 
army. 
“The French will supply them with rations and quarters. 
There is universal satisfaction, I found, with both. The en- 
gineers are housed in well built wooden hutments, with plenty 
of light and air, and are fed so well they have almost for- 
gotten to yearn for the flesh pots of home. At the officers’ 
mess, at which I was a guest, the luncheon dished up by a 
French chef provoked comparisons with food at some of New 
York’s high priced restaurants highly unfavorable to the 
latter.” 


Five Ar Rarps IN Four Days 


Many interesting letters have been received recently from 
members of railway regiments in France. The letter of 
which the following is a part was received from a member 
of the Thirteenth Engineers (Railways), the regiment which 
was quartered at Chicago before leaving for Europe: 

“For interest and thrills this place (somewhere in France) 
beats anything I’ve ever struck in the short and varied career 
of my sweet young life. About an hour ago the alarm was 
sounded—German air raid! Everybody is supposed to duck 
into a bomb proof. I tried to get up on to a roof to see the 
big scrap and nearly landed in a cell as a result. They’ve 
apparently located our regiment, as we’ve had five air raids 
in four days. 

“We spent two days in an English camp, crossed the chan- 
nel in a cattle ship with a Chinese crew—no bunks—slept 
on deck. Obeying orders, I was completely surrounded by 
a life preserver until we landed. Then there was a long ride 
in a day coach, and we arrived at our present location at 
midnight. The entire population of the town and surround- 
ing country was on hand to welcome us. No lights were 
permitted to be shown at night. Under the very dim light 
of a shaded lantern, the general in command of the French 
bade us welcome. Our colonel replied in a graceful speech 
and we marched three miles through inky darkness to bar- 
racks. 

“There was no keeping the crowd back. White-haired 
men and women and little boys and girls crowded into the 
ranks as we marched. They hung on to our blouses, wrung 
our hands, laughed, cried, and sang. We were the first 
American regiment to get up within sound of the guns. Far 
off on the horizon the sky was illuminated at frequent inter- 
vals by the explosion of light bombs and the fire of the heavy 
artillery.” 


PARADE IN LONDON 


Another member of the same regiment, Ernest J. Carr, 

writes that he was the first American who ever carried the 
American flag before the king of England. He wrote: 
' “We were in London for a day, and the whole regiment, 
together with other railway engineer regiments, paraded 
through the streets. We saw all the places of note—Buck- 
ingham palace, houses of parliament, river Thames, Welling- 
ton barracks, and several other places. King George of Eng- 
land reviewed our regiments in front of Buckingham palace. 
There was a long article about us in the London Mirror, as 
well as in several London daily papers. 
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“T carried the American flag past King George and he 
saluted. Ours were the first American troops, also the first 
armed troops of any foreign nation to pass through the 
streets of London and past the king of England. I am the 
first American in all history to bear the American flag be- 
fore the king of England. 

“The London Mirror carried a picture of me and the 
other color sergeant, and guards The people of 
London turned out by the thousands. Everywhere we re- 
ceived a warm welcome. ‘They cheered the troops and the 
flag all along the line.” 

A letter from Ralph C. Wirth, Company C, Thirteenth 
Engineers, states that following the review of the regiment 
by the king and queen of England, a light lunch was served 
the troops in Green Park, which is for the private use of the 
English royal family. He also states that following their 
arrival at Liverpool on August 12, the regiment engaged in 
gas drill at a training camp for five days. By “gas drill’ is 
meant practice in the use of measures to protect the men from 
German gas bombs. 


NEWSPAPER COMMENT ON PARADE 


A London newspaper clipping received from an American 
engineer indicates what a holiday the English made of the 
parade of American soldiers: 

“Very early in the morning people discovered their view- 
points and waited patiently watching the enormous crowds 
that joined us. Traffic was diverted or stopped altogether. 
Shops were shut and business suspended and later the meet- 
ing of the War Cabinet itself was adjourned so that the 
prime minister and his colleagues might become as the peo- 
ple of the streets making greeting to the men who ‘mean to 
see it through.’ Londoners are not very ready to 
cheer. Theirs is the way of silent tribute. But yesterday 
they forgot the silly traditions of British reserve. They 
might have been Irish or Italian in their wild enthusiasm. 
For, as the first Americans were seen, cheers were raised such 
as have never been heard in London. Louder and 
still louder rose the cries as the Stars and Stripes came in 
view. Soldiers in the crowd saluted; men raised their hats, 
and women threw their flowers and waved their handker- 
chiefs—and some of them sobbed happy tears of pride such 
as no man or woman need remember with shame.” 

Sergeant H. W. Hofmann of the Thirteenth Engineers 
writes of the difficulty encountered in speaking with the 
French: “Usually carry a French-English book containing 
common phrases and after searching through the book about 
an hour and going through two or three million motions, suc- 
ceed in completing a sentence. When going to a restaurant 
in town to get something to eat I’ve found the best plan to 
go to a place where only table d’hote meals are served. Had 
almost as much trouble understanding the lingo of those 
cockney Englishmen, while we were in England, as we do 
the French.” 


NEAR VERDUN 


Another member of the same regiment writes: “Are now 
quartered in very comfortable barracks, in a large town about 
20 miles from the firing line and about 30 miles from Ver- 
dun, and can plainly hear the roar of the big guns night and 
day. Airships are active overhead all the time and have wit- 
nessed several air battles. This town is frequently bombed 
by the German raiders and usually at night. I was in Lon- 
don several Sundays ago when the city was bombed in an air 
raid, and several people were killed. . . . Tobacco is high 
here and doubly so in England, where 24 cents is charged for 
a five-cent sack of Bull Durham and 44 cents for a ten-cent 
can of Tuxedo. I made an interesting trip this 
morning to an old battlefield and went through some of the 
trenches that the Germans have used. I could get wagon- 
loads of souvenirs if I wished.” 








Brake Pipe Leakage and Compressor Capacity’ 






Testing Train Leakage by Charging Through an Ori- 
fice Designed to Supply Maximum Allowable Leakage 


By C. R. Weaver 
Supervisor Air Brakes, New York Central, Cleveland, Ohio. 


T has been customary to determine the brake pipe leakage 
by making a 10 lb. brake pipe reduction, lapping the 
brake valve and noting the rate of drop in brake pipe 

pressure. Then, knowing the volume of the brake pipe, it is 
possible to calculate the cubic feet of free air lost from the 
brake pipe, during the first minute. This figure is com- 
monly accepted as a measure of the relative condition of 
trains on the road with respect to leakage from the brake 
system. 

After an extended investigation of long freight trains, the 
writer was convinced that the information so obtained was of 
little value and rather misleading than otherwise. Trains 
were found on which the brake pipe leakage, as noted above, 
was not excessive, and the compressor capacity ample to sup- 
ply the air required for maintaining the pressure in the 
brake system, but subsequent observations on the road 
showed the compressor capacity insufficient to supply the 
air lost. 

There are several causes for apparent disagreement of 
such observations, namely: 

(1) Opening up of leaks in hose couplings and pipe con- 
nections when the train is in motion that do not exist when 
the train is standing. 

(2) Leakage caused by movement of apparatus when run- 
ning due to insecure fastening of reservoirs or brake cylinders 
to the car body. 

(3) Leakage from the auxiliary reservoir side of the triple 
valve piston caused by leaky gaskets, leaky release valves, 
etc. 

How much influence these causes may have is uncertain, 
but the fact remains that trains having no more brake pipe 
leakage, measured in the usual way, than could be easily sup- 
plied by the compressor capacity, have been found in numer- 
ous cases to overtax the compressor, causing its failure. 

It is very difficult to ascertain brake pipe leakage, in fact, 
it can only be done by closing all the triple valve cut-out 
cocks throughout the train, which is impracticable and of 
little value, since it is the volume of air that escapes from the 
system that is now the vital consideration as far as train 
movements are concerned, i. e., time to charge the brake sys- 
tem and to restore and maintain the required pressure. 

There is, however, another side of this: viz., the effect of 
the brake pipe leakage on the operation of the brakes, such as 
lessening the ability to release all the brakes in the train, and 
lengthening the time in which they can be released. The 
leakage may also become so great that a brake application 
commenced by the engineer may result in a continuous appli- 
cation of the brakes. However, this is hardly likely to become 
serious with the long, large volume air brake trains of to- 
day, since the capacity of the compressor, the limitations of 
transmission of the air by the passageways of the brake valve 
and feed valve, and the ability to transmit air in sufficient 
quantity through the pipes of the present long trains will be 
exceeded before the brake pipe leakage, in pounds per minute, 
has.any serious effect upon the operation of the brakes. 

The whole question of brake pipe leaka~> resolves itself 
into what quantity of air may be permitted to escape from the 
brake system and still permit charging, maintaining and re- 
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plenishing the brake system in such time as will not impose 
limitations upon traffic in the way of delays, getting trains 
ready in the yard, and operating them over the road. 

It is very difficult to ascertain what quantity of air is ac- 
tually leaking out of the brake system. It is not difficult to 
find out what drop takes place in the pressure, but this varies 
owing to variations in methods of making tests, positions as- 
sumed by triple valves, etc. It is not difficult, however, to fix 
on some quantity of air that may be permitted to leak out of 
the brake pipe and then supply in the yard this quantity of 
air to a train previously charged and observe whether or not 
the quantity supplied does, or does not, maintain the required 
pressure. If it maintains or more than maintains the pres- 
sure, it is apparent that the leakage of the train is no more 
than can be permitted. If it does not maintain the pressure 
then the leakage must be reduced to the point where it can be 
maintained. The permissible amount of leakage from the en- 
tire brake system is the starting point. Too much leakage 
must not be allowed or an undesirably large compressor ca- 
pacity or high degree of compressor maintenance will be 
necessary. An excessively low amount of leakage must not 
be insisted upon, or traffic will be interfered with on account 
of the time required to stop the leaks. 

In order to arrive at some basis of what would be the al- 
lowable leakage, the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
demning tests of air compressors is the basis of the available 
compressor capacity. This, by the way, in the writer’s 
opinion allows too wide a variation in the condemning tests. 
A New York No. 5 compressor is only required to deliver 59 
cu. ft. of air, which is only 65.5 per cent of its capacity 
when in good condition, whereas the 8'%-in. cross-compound 
compressor is required to deliver 86 cu. ft. of free air, which 
is 90.5 per cent of its good condition performance. 


DETAILS OF TESTS 


It was decided to determine the leakage by means of an 
orifice through which air would be supplied at a definite 
pressure which would be sufficient to provide for the max- 
imum amount of allowable leakage. If, with this arrange- 
ment it was not possible to maintain the pressure in the brake 
pipe, then the leakage was too great. If the brake pipe 
pressure remained the same, or was raised, it would then be 
known that the leakage was not excessive. The tests were 
made on a 100-car freight train, conforming to the following 
specifications : 

Size of equipment, 10-in. (combined); length of cars, 42 
ft.; brake pipe volume per car, 920 cu. in.; auxiliary reser- 
voir volume, 2,440 cu. in.; leakage uniformly distributed at 
car 4 and every tenth car up to and including car 94, regu 
lated by cocks in branch pipe near triple valve; test gages 
on branch pipes of cars 1 and 95 and on auxiliary reservoir 
of car 1. 

The locomotive equipment was as follows: 

Brake equipment, No. 6 ET; main reservoir 
50,000 cu. in.;-main reservoir pressure, duplex control 100 
Ib. and 130 1b.; compressor, two 91%4-in. or one 8'%-in. CC.; 
steam pressure, 195 lb. to 210 lb.; test gages on main reser 
voir and brake pipe. 

The orifice was placed between the yard air system and 
the train with a by-pass in which was placed an air mete! 
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(Toolometer) by means of which the amount of air passing 
through the orifice was determined. 

Two main classes of tests were made which may be re- 
ferred to as charging tests and pump up tests. The first 
charging tests were made with an orifice 17/64 in. in 
diameter, which was computed to furnish an amount of air 
equivalent to 75 per cent of a New York No. 5-A com- 
pressor capacity. With this orifice and a constant pressure 
of 80 lb., the brake pipe leakage was regulated until the 
air flowing through the orifice was just able to maintain 70 
lb. pressure in the brake pipe of the first car. By means of 
the Toolometer it was found that this rate was 41 cu. ft. of 
free air per minute. 

This rate was used as a basis for making the pump up 
tests, using the locomctive with two 914-in. compressors 
and 200 lb. steam pressure. Fig. 1 shows a graphic record 
of the results of the pump up test in which an empty train 
was charged to a pressure of 70 lb. on car 1. The train 
was charged with the brake valve in running position. 
When the first car of the train was charged to 70 lb., an 
attempt was made to raise the pressure to 85 lb. by placing 
the brake valve handle in full release position. After more 
than 20 minutes the pressure became stationary at 8214 lb. 
By means of the orifice, the yard plant apparatus and the 
Toolometer, it was found that 50.4 cu. ft. of free air per 
minute was required to maintain the total train leakage 
under these conditions. 

It was then concluded that the total leakage rate of 41 cu. 
ft. of free air per minute at 70 lb. pressure on the first car 
was too great. The orifice was therefore replaced with one 
of %-in. diameter. ‘This showed that 70 lb. could be main- 
tained on the first car with an 80-lb. yard pressure, with a 
total leakage rate of 35 cu. ft. of free air per minute. The 
pump up test was then repeated and the brake pipe pressure 
on the first car was raised from 70 lb. to 85 Ib. in about 15 
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Fig. 1—Time of Charging Train with Leakage of 41 Cu. Ft. 
per Minute; Brake Valve in Running Position 


minutes, thus showing that the '-in. orifice was suitable. 
Fig. 2 shows a graphic record of the second series of pump 
up tests where the leakage had been reduced to 35 cu. ft. 
of free air per minute. 

Other tests were made to show how time could be saved 
in charging the train by placing the brake valve in the release 
}osition until the train had been nearly fully charged, then 

oving it to a running position, thus bringing the feed valve 
‘ito operation so that it would not be overcharged. ‘Tests 

cre also made to determine the best way of handling the 
\.rd charging orifice. The Toolometer readings were checked 
uid found to be sufficiently accurate. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The ordinary method of measuring brake pipe leakage on 
trains is not an accurate check on the total amount of train 
leakage which the compressor on the locomotive must be able 
to supply if the train is to be handled successfully. 

The method suggested for measuring the total leakage by 
charging the train through an orifice supplied with a fixed 
pressure does not afford an accurate means of measuring the 
total train leakage. 

If the maximum permissible amount of train leakage is 
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Fig. 2—Time of Charging Train with Leakage of 35 Cu. Ft. 
per Minute; Brake Valve in Running Position 


fixed upon, an orifice size can be determined which when sup- 
plied with a constant pressure of 80 lb. from a yard plant 
will just supply the necessary amount of air to the train to 
maintain the leakage specified. 

Such a charging orifice can conveniently be used while 
charging a train from the yard plant and it will afford a 
means for accurately determining whether the total leakage 
of the train is less than, equal to or greater than the maxi- 
mum permissible leakage. 

The best method of manipulating the charging orifice test 
apparatus is for the operator to start the test with the by-pass 
around the orifice open and then as the train charges gradu- 
ally close this by-pass so as to maintain 70 Ib. brake pipe 
pressure on the first car of the train. This method will ac- 
complish the charging of the train in a minimum of time and 
avoid any objectionable overcharging. 

The foregoing seems to point out the necessity of a better 
brake maintenance and a better initial installation of the 
brake apparatus; this has particular reference to securing the 
reservoirs and cylinders to the car body and proper clamping 
of the brake pipe. A large majority of the leaks are due to 
loose reservoirs, cylinders, and brake pipes. Tightening of 
the unions when these parts are loose only affords temporary 
relief. More attention should be paid to hose couplings when 
mounting hose, as many are found that do not gage and when 
coupled, leak. 

A recent investigation of 12 trains, varying from 80 to 114 
cars per train, showed a loss of air from 30 per cent to 93 per 
cent of the compressor capacity. Losses of this kind are not 
only expensive in compressor maintenance and ‘coal consump- 
tion, but cause serious delays to traffic. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation to the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company for assistance in conducting 
the tests and compiling the test data. 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion indicated a general appreciation of the se- 
riousness of train leakage on roads handling trains approach- 
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ing and often exceeding 100 cars. Not only has the difficulty 
of maintaining and supplying adequate train pipe pressure 
been increased by the handling of long trains, but heavy cars 
and the severe shocks which result from rough handling have 
greatly added to the difficulties of maintaining a reasonably 
tight train line. Under these conditions, reservoirs inade- 
quately secured and pipes not sufficiently clamped, are soon 
jarred loose and excessive leaks result. The need of co-op- 
eration between the maintenance forces and designers, in or- 
der that the location of the air brake equipment and the 
methods of securing it to the car may be such that it will ade- 
quately perform its functions, was pointed out. 

The opinion was expressed that the time has arrived when 
a complete system of piping designed especially to meet the 
requirements of locomotive and car service is needed. The 
piping now in use is not essentially different from that used 
for gas and water in our houses under the most favorable con- 
ditions so far as external stresses are concerned; it is an 
adaptation of existing facilities not well suited to meet the en- 
tirely different conditions under which they must operate. 
Attention was called to the frequency with which a poorly 
designed piping layout is found on hopper bottom cars where 
the reservoir is often placed directly over the train pipe with 
a branch pipe not over 12 in. or 14 in. long, and this made 
up largely of elbows and couplings. With the train pipe lo- 
cated between the center sills it is often impossible to locate, 
much less attend to repairs to a leak when it is located. 

One of the most prolific causes of train leaks is inadequate 
reservoir fastenings which permit the reservoir to become 
loose under the stresses imposed in service. It is usually the 
practice to leave the stopping of leaks until trains have been 
made up and tested in the yards. Under such conditions 
time does not permit of doing more than patching up unions 
and other similar repairs, the result being that leaks caused 
by loose reservoirs are immediately opened up again as soon 
- as the train is in motion. It was suggested that such repairs 
might well be made on the house track while cars are being 
loaded, at which time the leaks could be permanently stopped 
and delays in despatching trains materially reduced. 


APPROPRIATION FOR TRANSPORTATION 


A total of $350,000,000 for the transportation of the 
army and its supplies is provided for in the deficiency appro- 
priation bill passed by the House on September 18 and sent 
to the Senate. The provisions governing this expenditure 
are as follows: 

“For transportation of the army and its supplies, including 
transportation of the troops when moving either by land or 
water, and of their baggage, including members of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, 
including the cost of packing and crating; for transportation 
of recruits and recruiting parties; of applicants for enlist- 
ment between recruiting stations and recruiting depots; for 
travel allowance to officers and enlisted men on discharge; 
for payment of travel allowance as provided in section 126 
of the act approved June 3, 1916, to enlisted men of the 
National Guard on their discharge from the service of the 
United States, and to members of the National Guard who 
have been mustered into the service of the United States and 
discharged on account of physical disability; for payment of 
travel pay to officers of the National Guard on their dis- 
charge from the service of the United States, as prescribed. in 
the act approved. March 2, 1901; for travel allowance to per- 
sons on their discharge from the United States disciplinary 
barracks or from any place in which they have been held 
under a sentence of dishonorable discharge and confinement 
for more than six months, or from St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
after transfer thereto from such barracks or places, to their 
homes (or elsewhere as they may elect), provided the cost 
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in each case shall not be greater than to the place of last en- 
listment; of the necessary agents and other employees, includ- 
ing per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence not exceeding 
$4 for those authorized to receive the per diem allowance; 
of clothing and equipage and other quartermaster stores from 
army depots or places of purchase or delivery to the several 
posts and army depots and from those depots to the troops 
in the field; of horse equipment; of ordnance and ordnance 
stores, and small arms from the foundries and armories to 
the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and army depots; 
for payment of wharfage, tolls, and ferriages; for transpor- 
tation of funds of the army; for the hire of employees; for 
the payment of army transportation lawfully due such land- 
grant railroads as have not received aid in Government bonds 
(to be adjusted in accordance with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in cases decided under such land-grant acts), 
but in no case shall more than 50 per cent. of full amount 
of service be paid: Provided, That such compensation shall 
be computed upon the basis of the tariff or lower special 
rates for like transportation performed for the public at 
large and ‘shall be accepted as in full. for all demands for 
such service: Provided further, That in expending the money 
appropriated by this act a railroad company which has not 
received aid in bonds of the United States, and which ob- 
tained a grant of public land to aid in the construction of 
its railroad on condition that such railroad should be a post 
route and military road, subject to the use of the United 
States for postal, military, naval, and other Government 
services, and also subject to such regulations as Congress 
may impose restricting the charge for such Government trans- 
portation, having claims against the United States for trans- 
portation of troops and munitions of war and military sup- 
plies and property over such aided roads, shall be paid out 
of the moneys appropriated by the foregoing provision only 
on the basis of such rate for the transportation of such troops 
and munitions of war and military supplies and property 
as the Secretary of War shall deem just and reasonable under 
the foregoing provision, such rate not to exceed 50 per cent. 
of the compensation for such Government transportation as 
shall at that time be charged to and paid by private parties 
to any such company for like and similar transportation; 
and the amount so fixed to be paid shall be accepted as in 
full for all demands for such service: And provided further, 
That nothing in the preceding provisos shall be construed to 
prevent the accounting officers of the Government from mak- 
ing full payment to land-grant railroads for transportation 
of property or persons where the courts of the United States 
have held that such property or persons do not come within 
the scope of the deductions provided for in. the land-grant 
acts; for the purchase and hire of draft and pack animals in 
such numbers as are actually required for the service, includ- 
ing reasonable provision for replacing unserviceable animals; 
for the purchase, hire, operation, maintenance, and repair 
of such harness, wagons, carts, drays, other vehicles, and 
motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, 
as are required for the transportation of troops and supplies, 
and for official, military, and garrison purposes; for drayage 
and cartage at the several depots; for the hire of teamsters 
and other employees; for the purchase and repair of ships, 
boats, and other vessels required for the transportation of 
troops and supplies and for official, military, and garrison 
purposes; for expense of sailing public transports and other 
vessels on the various rivers, the Gulf of. Mexico, and the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, $350,000,000.” 


CANADIAN RAILWAYMAN Honorep.—Lieut.-Col. C. W. 
P. Ramsay, chief engineer for construction, Eastern lines 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and now with the Canadian Army 
in France, has been made a Companion of the Order of 5t. 
Michael and St. George. 
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HALF MILLION TROOPS MOVED BY RAIL 


With words of the highest praise for the railways, Sec- 
tary of War Baker announced on Monday that since early 
in August, when large troop movements began, the roads 
had transported 502,000 soldiers to training camps, can- 
tonments and seaports without any serious derangement of 
their regular passenger schedules and without serious injury 
to a man. 

“This strikingly illustrates,” said Secretary Baker, “the 
patriotic co-operation of the railroads with the government 
and also the tremendous capacity of American railways. I 
think the railroads deserve great credit for this achievement.” 

The figure used by Secretary Baker, which represents the 
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total up to Sunday night, and covers approximately half of 
the initial movement now under way, includes the units of 
the regular army and the railway engineer regiments that 
have gone to France, those of the National Guard units that 
have been moved to training camps, and the first two incre- 
ments of the 687,000 selected for the National Army that 
have been moved from 4,531 local concentration points to 
their 16 cantonments. 

The National Guard movement, which began early in 
August, includes about 300,000 men and their impedimenta. 
The National Army movement began on September 5-9 when 
about 5 per cent of the total, or approximately 35,000 men, 
were transported. These were handled on regular passenger 
trains, one-fifth starting from their originating points on 
each of the five days, and required no special schedules. The 
second increment of 40 per cent, or approximately 275,000 
men, were entrained from September 19 to 23; another 40 
per cent is to be entrained from October 3 to 7 and the re- 
maining 15 per cent beginning October 19. During the 
transportation of the second increment of the National Army 
the movement of the National Guard was temporarily post- 
poned, to be resumed early in October. 

From most of the local concentration points only a few 
men were moved at a time, special trains being required only 
for the contingents from the larger cities, but as the can- 
tonments were approached the movement became more con- 
centrated and extra coaches were attached. When these 
reached a certain number they were detached from the regu- 
lar trains and made up into special trains. Day coaches 
were used for the shorter trips and tourist sleepers for those 
located farthest from the cantonments. 

Under the arrangements worked out by the American 
Railway Association schedules were prepared by the pas- 
senger associations in conference with representatives of the 
operating departments and then approved by the Quarter- 
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master General. Orders were issued that passenger equip- 
ment be immediately emptied upon arrival and immediately 
returned to the road from which received. Orders for the 
disposition of Pullman equipment released were waiting for 
the cars at destination. 

When requests for such information were made, the rail- 
road officers were authorized by the Quartermaster General 
to confidentially notify Red Cross officials at points where 
troop trains were scheduled to stop of the expected time of 
arrival, in order that the Red Cross organization could give 
attention to the troops in transit. Where troop trains con- 
tain both passenger and freight equipment, the Railroads’ 
War Board has ordered that the freight cars should always 
be on the rear of the train. This permits proper heating of 
coaches and Pullman cars when the weather requires it. 

The Adjutant General has issued a circular to all depart- 
ment and division commanders directing commanding officers 
of troop trains when arranging stops en route for feeding, 
watering and resting animals to co-operate with the operat- 
ing officials of the railroads in having such stops made, as 
far as circumstances will permit, at such time and place as 
will be agreeable to the operating requirements and needs of 
the railway service. 


Tue Y. M. C, A. 


Secretaries of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. accompanied about 
200 of the trains carrying drafted men in the second con- 
tingent of 40 per cent to the cantonments. These secretaries 
told the men about the work of the Y. M. C. A. in the camps 
and overseas. They distributed magazines and stationery, 
and by this means and through personal contact in other 
ways made the trip an easier one for all concerned, the sol- 
diers-to-be themselves, the men in charge and the train crews. 


HANDLING Troops To CAMP UPTON 
Camp Upton, on Long Island, by last Sunday night had 
received not quite 11,000 of the camp’s quota of 43,000 men 
for the new National Army. These men had been arriving 
on special trains from New York City the five preceding 
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days and will be adjusted to their new surroundings when 
a similar number follow them late this week. © 

The camp will train for the National Army the men from 
New York City, those from Westchester, Putnam and 
Dutchess counties, on the east side of the Hudson river just 
to the north of New York, and those from Nassau and 
Suffolk counties making up the remainder of Long Island 
outside of New York City. 

The camp itself lies just to the north of the main line of 
the Long Island Railroad between Yaphank and Manorville 
stations and is about 63 miles east of New York City. The 
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railroad is single track from Hicksville, which is about half 
way to the camp, so that the extensive passenger and freight 
traffic required for the camp has to be handled accordingly. 

The movement of men to the camp practically all comes 
through New York, Brooklyn or Long Island City and is 
complicated by the necessity of using electrically operated 
steel equipment through the tunnels under the river out of 
the Pennsylvania Station, or the subway out of Flatbush 
Avenue Station in Brooklyn and of transferring to the steam 
operated wooden equipment beyond. ‘The road, following 
its usual practice, has worked out the scheme of carrying the 
men in multiple unit electric trains out of these two stations 
and of transferring them car by car at Jamaica, the general 
transfer point, 11 miles out. 

The various draft boards bring their quotas on foot, in 
automobiles or trolley cars to the stations, and each lot of 
men is kept together in one or two cars. The second move- 
ment, which began Wednesday and ended Sunday, required 
three or four trains daily, each train consisting of from 10 
to 14 cars. The trains came through the 63 miles in about 
three hours, which is very good, considering the fact that 
the line is only single tracked and is now carrying far more 
than its accustomed amount of both freight and passenger 
business. The men from the different boards remain in 
charge of a member of the board, but at Medford, two sta- 
tions before the camp, the train is boarded by army officers, 
so that when it arrives at the Camp Upton station the men 
can be taken off the train and marched immediately to their 
new barracks. 

One of the interesting features of handling the trains has 
been the work of the Y. M. C. A. Thus far the Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. has been able to have a secretary on all but 
two trains. This representative has introduced the Y. M. 
C. A. to the men and gotten them interested in the work it 


‘is planning to do at the camp and has also helped the rail- 
road and the army officers to no small degree in getting the 
men ready to receive the officers at Medford. 

The Long Island is one of the few roads of the country 
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that has had to handle a movement to a cantonment almost 
exclusively. It has also had to move large numbers of vis- 
itors to Camp Mills at Mineola where the Rainbow Division, 
27,000 strong, is encamped, awaiting orders to embark for 
France. Fortunately the Long Island is a passenger rail- 
road and this new traffic has come after the summer rush 
is over. There has thus far been no serious shortage of cars 
or of locomotives. 

The facilities for receiving the men at Camp Upton are 
fast being put in readiness. There are now two stations at 
the camp, one on the main line and one on a wye which 
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extends north into the camp proper. The total trackage laid 
down was approximately 11 miles in length, three-quarters 
of a mile for a siding on the main line, 314 miles for a tem- 
porary contractor’s siding and a little over seven miles for 
the permanent layout for the camp itself. This permanent 
trackage includes a wye to facilitate operation, a freight yard 
for about 100 cars, an engine yard and also serves a row of 
10 government warehouses, an 1. c. 1. freight station, team 
tracks, etc., and the passenger station, now in process of 
construction. The passenger station tracks are four in num- 
ber, each long enough to hold a good-sized train and with 
wide gravel platforms between. The Long Island for some 
time has been handling the camp laborers to its main line 
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station, and it has been doing an exceedingly large business, 
because the mosquitoes drove the contractors’ men both to 
distraction and home. Conditions, of course, are much 
better now. The Long Island at one time had to bring down 
and carry back its own laborers in a work train each day, 
because the men refused to board at the camp even at in- 
creased wages. The road now has facilities for 98 clerical 
and other employees at the camp, including comfortable 
offices, barracks and an attractive eating place at which the 
men can obtain meals at 25 cents each. Until these build- 
ings were ready these men had to work in converted passenger 
cars; at one time the freight office with about 28 clerks had 
its headquarters in a single car. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR SOLDIERS 


The special trains for drafted men come, of course, to the 
station on the wye. The Long Island will shortly begin to 
make a much more extensive use of its camp station, how- 
ever, because it will establish a schedule of five camp specials 
each way daily. On four of the westward trains (to New 
York), all in the evening, and on two of the returning trains, 
leaving New York at 9:29 and 11:44 in the evening, re- 
spectively, for soldiers only,—officers and enlisted men in 
uniform,—will be allowed a special rate of 60 cents for th: 
round trip, this being at the rate of less than one-half cent a 
mile. On the other specials, for visitors and soldiers, sol- 
diers will pay $1.20 for the round trip. Visitors on these 
specials will be given a special rate of $2.50 for the round 
trip, and even this is a considerable reduction, for the regu 
lar fare is $3.54. The specials will make only one stop— 
at Jamaica—where passengers will change cars for the New 
York or Brooklyn stations. 


RusstAn Rartway Loan.—The Petrograd newspapers an- 
nounce the forthcoming issue of a second so-called railway 
loan. The money will be used for 17 railway companies 
which have been taken over by a syndicate of banks. The 


loan will be for rbls. 750,000,000 ($386,000,000), the rate 
of interest 414 per cent, and the price of issue 81 1/3. 
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The Bridge Showing the Suspended Span in Place 


Quebec Bridge Central Span Successfully Hoisted 


Roller or Key Bearings Used as Supports During 
Raising Instead of Rocker Bearings and Steel Castings 


By A. J. 


Meyers 


Chief Draftsman, Board of Engineers, Quebec Bridge 


has ever seen was brought to a successful conclusion 

on Thursday, September 20, 1917, at 4.01 p. m, 
when the 10-in. pins connecting the two sections of the eye- 
bars suspending the new suspended span of the Quebec 
bridge to the ends of the cantilever arms were driven. This 
span is 640 ft. long center to center of end supporting bars, 
88 ft. wide center to center of trusses and 110 ft. deep center 
to center of chords at the center of the span. When com- 
pleted and ready for hoisting into its final position, it weighed 
practically 4,950 tons. The cantilever arms are each 580 
ft. long, and with the placing of the suspended span the 
task of bridging a clear distance of 1800 ft—the longest 
span in the world between main piers—had been completed. 
The two adjacent anchor arms are 515 ft. long and the 
depth over the main pier is 310 ft. from center of the main 
shoe to the center of the top chord connecting links. 


OY E of the greatest feats of bridge engineering the world 


DETAILS OF DESIGN 


The trusses of the span have the top chords curved to a 
parabola, the depth at the hip being 70 ft. and at the middle 
of the span 110 ft.. The web is a sub-panel Pratt system 
with main verticals compression posts, except the vertical 
hangers at the hip, which with the main diagonals are ten- 
sion members. The main panels vary in length from 65 
ft. in the end panels to 80 ft. for the panels at the center 
of the span. For the bottom chord throughout and for the 
first main tension diagonals of the web eyebars were used. 
All the other truss members were of built up construction. 
The top chords were pin-connected at all the main panel 
points with shop or field splices at the intermediate sub- 
panel points. Nickel steel was used throughout for all the 
main truss members and the top and bottom lateral systems, 
but the sway bracing and the minor web members, which 
carried no moving load stresses, were made of carbon steel. 
The greatest area of the top chord members was 434 sq. in., 
and in the center panel of the bottom chord eyebars 311.5 
sq. in. The top and bottom lateral systems, as well as the 


sway bracing, were double intersection systems, designed to 
take both tension and compression in each member. 
The manufactured length of the truss members was such 


that after the span was erected and carrying its full live and 
dead load the trusses would have their geometrical shape, 
that is the main truss members would be straight between 
main panel points. For this reason the faced ends of the top 
chords, where these members are spliced in the field, would 
not come to a square bearing during erection. In order to 
obtain a square bearing at these points before riveting on 
the splice material, a special method of erection had to be 
adopted. Sand-jacks were placed on top of the outside col- 
umns of the staging bents at the main panel points, the 
main vertical posts of the span bearing on these jacks. 
At the sub-panel points, and between the inside columns 
of the staging bents and the floorbeams, wood blocking 
was used in place of the sand-jacks. The elevations 
of the bottom chord panel points during erection were cal- 
culated to suit the manufactured length of the truss mem- 
bers, or in other words the camber of the truss. The span 
being completely erected, except for the riveting of the top 
chord splices which had only been bolted up with 50 per cent 
of the field holes filled with bolts, the timber blocking between 
thé floorbeams and inside columns of the staging and also 
between the sub-verticals and outside columns of the stag- 
ing, was removed and the sand-jacks were lowered until the 
span rested on its bearings at the end staging bents which 
then carried the full dead load. The nuts on the bolts in 
the top chord splices were then loosened, and the bearing 
surfaces allowed to come squarely together; the lengths of 
the sub struts supporting the chords at the splices having 
been calculated so that the chords would be straight between 
main panel points for this condition. The chord splice ma- 
terial was then fully riveted. 


BEARINGS RADICALLY CHANGED 


The design of the bearings which on this occasion trans- 
ferred the load of the suspended span to the lower support- 
ing girders was radically different from the bearings of last 
year. After the intermediate falsework bents were removed 
and the span rested on the end bents at LO and L18, the re- 
action of the span was borne by part bearings under the two 
outside ribs of the XLO joint, specially designed to take 
care of the expansion and contraction of 3 to 3% in. at each 
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end of the span. ‘This motion was due to a variation in 
temperature of 90 deg. F. or from a minimum temperature 
of 30 deg. to a maximum of 120 deg., which might have 
oceurred during the summer months. ‘These part bearings 
were also designed to accommodate the rotation of the XLO 
joint about the transverse axis of the joint, as the span de- 
formed under the dead load stresses when the initial erection 
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Arrangement of Lead Before Erection of Spar. 


These Took the Place of the Rocker Bearings Used Last Year 


Details of the Supporting Bearings. 


camber was eliminated and the span rested entirely on the 
end supporting bents. 

The upper portion of the outside bearing was 33% in. thick 
and was riveted to the bottom of the XLO joint. It was 
planed on the under surface and also on the edges to a 
width of 77/16 in. and to a length of 2 ft. 6 in. and slid 
when the span was expanding or contracting on the polished 
and paraffined surface of the top bronze plate of the lower 
portion of the bearing, at the same time being guided and 
contained by the planed sides of the lower bed casting. 
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The lower portion of the outside bearing was 45 in. thick 
and was built up of a loose 34 in. top bronze plate, two loose 
steel plates, 74 in. and 1 in. thick respectively, and a lami- 
nated section of sheet lead, 13/16 in. thick. These several 
plates and sheet lead filling were contained in a lower bed 
casting riveted to the supporting girder and were held 
against motion longitudinally by cast steel blocks, bolted in 
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the ends of the trough of the bed casting by three 1-in. diame- 
ter through bolts. Three-inch clearance was allowed between 
each end of the upper and lower portions of the bearing for 
longitudinal motion. The sheet lead filling, which was 
13/16 in. thick before taking load, flowed under the reac- 
tion of the span and took care of the rotation of the XLO 
joint about its transverse axis as the members of the span 
changed their lengths under varying stresses and conditions. 
In order to prevent the sheet lead from squeezing out around 
the edges of the loose steel plates in the lower bed casting a 
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sheet steel retaining collar was used. Measurements taken 
after the full reaction of the span had been carried by the 
sheet lead for several weeks, showed that the sheet lead had 
squeezed down to an average thickness of from ™% in. to 
5g in. During lifting operations the reaction of the span was 
carried entirely by the center rib of the XLO joint which had 
been heavily reinforced with transverse girders and dia- 
phragms in order to properly distribute the load throughout 
the joint. This center bearing had a clearance of 3 in. be- 
tween its upper and lower portions while the span rested. The 
upper bearing plate which was riveted to the bottom of the 
XLO joint was of nickel steel, 121% in. by 2 5/16 in. by 4 ft. 





























The Hanger Chains and Mooring Truss 


63% in. and was slotted to a thickness of 1 15/16 in. to engage 
the nickel steel centering and bearing key, 5 in. by 23¢ in. by 
4 ft. 3 in. long. The upper surface of this bearing key was 
rounded transversely to a radius of 24 in. and bore against 
the flat planed surface of the upper shoe plate, giving a con- 
dition of bearing similar to that existing between a roller and 
its bearing plates. The lower shoe plate, 12% in. by 41/16 
in. and 5 ft. 8% in. long, was of carbon steel and was slotted 
to a thickness of 3 5/16 in. in a similar manner to the upper 
bearing plate to engage the nickel steel bearing key. This 
key was held in place longitudinally during hoisting by the 
blocking plates. ‘These plates were not in place while the 
span rested at Sillery. When the span floated the lower 
' supporting girder dropped down 3 in., the limit of clear- 
ance allowed by the small plate hangers. The loose 34 in. 
bronze plate, and the 7 in. steel plate, were removed, allow- 
ing a clearance of 114 in. between the upper and lower por- 
tions of the outside bearings when the load of the span was 
taken on the center bearing after connecting up to the hoist- 
ing chains at the bridge site. This clearance was sufficient 
to take care of any rolling, due to lateral swaying of the span 
or inequality in jacking, of the lower supporting girder on 
the upper center bearing plate. 
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During hoisting the cast steel blocks of the outside bear- 
ings were reversed in position, blocking the upper portion of 
the bearing in the lower steel bed casting and preventing 
any transverse or longitudinal displacement of the lower 
supporting girder relative to the center of the XLO joint. 
Any longitudinal motion of the span while hoisting was 
taken care of by the pin connection of the hanger chains to 
the stubs of the lower supporting girder. The bearing on 
top of the CUO joint at the ends of the cantilever arms for 
the upper supporting girder, was practically identical with 
the center bearing of the XLO joint just described and acted 
in a similar manner in taking care of swaying motions of the 
suspended span during hoisting. 


PREPARATIONS FOR FLOATING THE SPAN 


The suspended span after it had been completely as- 
sembled and riveted up, rested on the end staging bents 
at LO and L18, the intermediate staging bents having been 
all removed. The scows which were used to float the span 
to the main bridge site, about three miles up the river, were 
floated into the positions under panel points L1, L2, L3, 
L15, L16 and L17, and as the tide lowered they came to 
a bearing on their concrete and timber beds. In the bot- 
tom of these scows valves were provided which were opened 
and were left open until the time of floating the span ar- 
rived, so that the scows and span would not be disturbed 
by the daily rise and fall of the tide. 

The span was floated away from its erection site about 
one hour and a half before high tide, assisted by a westward 
current having a velocity of about five miles per hour, which 
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Support of the XLO Joint of the Suspended Span at End 
Bents LO and L18 


carried the span towards the site of the main bridge. The 
span on its journey was controlled by six tugs of sufficient 
pulling capacity to produce a velocity of the span of four 
miles per hour against a 4-mile current and a 2-lb. wind. 
The time of arrival of the span at the main bridge site was 
controlled by these tugs so that the span came into position 
about one half hour after high tide, when for a period of 
about one hour the current does not exceed three miles per 
hour and during which period it changes direction with a 
consequent velocity of zero. The tugs held the span against 
the wind and current while the eight 1% in. steel moor- 
ing ropes, leading from the mooring trusses, were being 
connected to the snubbing posts bolted to the suspended span 
at the end panel points of the bottom chord. 


These mooring ropes were calculated to take a pull of 
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75,000 lb. each and passed through sheaves at the lower 
corners of the mooring trusses and from there up to a nine- 
part 34 in. wire rope tackle which led back to the drums 
of the derrick hoists situated on the bridge floor at the ends 
of the cantilever arms. The span was pulled directly under 
its final position in the bridge by means of these ropes and 
the derrick hoists. The hanger lifting chains which raised 
the span were then lowered two feet and connected through 
slotted holes at the lower ends to the pins at the top of the 
short hanger links connecting to the supporting girders. 

The mooring frames were made of two steel trusses braced 
together by one vertical plane of laterals and three horizontal 
transverse brace frames. This bracing was designed to take 
a transverse pull from each end of the suspended span of 
300,000 lb. The mooring frames were connected to the 
cantilever arm floorbeams so that they could be raised so 
as not to obstruct the channel unnecessarily. 


THE Lirtinc APPARATUS 
The lifting links or hanger chains were made of plates 


28 in. wide, four plates to each chain and two chains to 
each corner of the span. These two hanger chains were 
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in. back to back of angles and 25 ft. long and were built 
up of two plate girders connected together by bearings, stif- 
fening and pin connection diaphragms, and also cover plates. 

The upper supporting girders at the CUO joint of the 
cantilever arm were designed in a similar manner to the 
lower supporting girders, the key bearing for the girders 
and the pin connections for the vertical hangers allowing 
turning about both the transverse and longitudinal axis of 
the supporting girders. With bearings of this design the 
suspended span could move in any direction under the in- 
fluences of external forces arising from wind, pull of an- 
chorage tackle or inequality in jacking during the hoisting 
of the span. 

The jacking girders were located at the same elevation 
as the floor of the cantilever arm. They were hung from the 
upper supporting girders by stiff braced hangers which were 
pin connected at the upper and lower ends. At the lower 
ends these stiff hangers were attached to guides built of 
plates and angles which passed through the upper jacking 
girders and were riveted into the lower jacking girders. 
The position of the lower girders was therefore fixed and 
their distance from the panel point CUO did not change 
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The Span Arriving at the Bridge Site 


attached to the lower supporting girder and were hung from 
the lower jacking girders, situated just above the bottom 
chords of the cantilever arms. The lower links of the 
chain were 31 in. wide instead of 28 in. to take the 15 in. 
pin connecting the chain to the stub cf the lower support- 
ing girder. 

The material. in all links was carbon steel except the 
two lower sections, which were silicon steel. ‘These lower 
sections were made of silicon steel in order to provide a 
greater factor of safety against repeated bending stress due 
to swaying of the span under the action of wind and jack- 
ing forces. The bending stress in these links was higher 
and repeated more often than in the upper links of the 
chain. The links of the chain were connected together by 
12 in. pins 1234 in. long at each end and held in place 
by 14 in. dia. cast steel pin caps, threaded onto a 134 in. 
through pin bolt. 

The hanger chains connected at the lower end to the sup- 
porting girders. These supporting girders were 6 ft. 11% 


during the jacking operations. The upper girders were the 
movable girders and slid up and down on the guides as 
the 1000-ton jacks wkere operated. ‘These jacks were placed 
between the upper and lower jacking girders, two at each 
corner of the span, and did the work of lifting the span. 
In order to avoid binding of the jacks, due to the deflection 
of the jacking girders under load, the jacks were provided 
with rocker seats at their upper and lower bearings. The) 
were located at the extreme end of the jacking girders where 
they bore against transverse diaphragms riveted into the 
jacking girders. 

In addition to the hydraulic jacks, feur follower-up screw 
jacks were provided at each corner of the span as a safety) 
device in case anything should go wrong with the pumping 
system for the hydraulic jacks or the jacks themselves 
should fail to maintain the pressure necessary to hold the 
weight of the span while being lifted. These screw jacks als: 
reacted against cross girder diaphragms in the upper and 
lower jacking girders. The screw itself was counter- 
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weighted so that practically all the friction due to its weight 
was eliminated. They were operated by hand from a plat- 
form in front of the lower jacking girder by means of a set of 
gearing so arranged that the two screws at each end of the 
girder were always at the same level. The counterweighting 
of the screws enabled the operator to turn them without 
difficulty and to follow the operation of the hydraulic jacks 
with equal speed and very little exertion. 

The hanger lifting chains were guided between cross pin 
bearing diaphragms riveted into the jacking girders. The 
chains were bored every 6 ft. to receive a 12-in. dia. pin, 


while the cross diaphragms were bored for the same diam- - 


eter of pin at 2 ft. centers. The clearance provided in the 
pin hole of the hanger chain was % in. transversely and 


J 
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The Jacking Girders Showing the Hydraulic Jacks and 
Safety Screws 


7% in. longitudinally, and in the pin holes of the cross 
diaphragm 1 in. transversely and 134 in. longitudinally. 
This clearance was found to be ample to allow the pins to 
be driven without difficulty during jacking operations. 
Having the pin holes in the cross diaphragms at 2 ft. cen- 
ters enabled the pin holes in the hangers to be bored at 6 
ft. centers and at the same time accommodate the 2-ft. stroke 
of the jack. 

Each operation of the jacks lifted the span 2 ft. During 
the lifting or upward stroke a 12-in. pin engaged the hanger 
chains through the diaphragms in the upper jacking girders. 
At the finish of the stroke the pins were entered in the 
diaphragms of the lower jacking girders to engage the hanger 
chains. The upper pins were then removed, the pistons of 
the jacks and the upper girders lowered, the upper pins 
again entered, the lower pins removed, and the jacks again 
operated. As each 24-ft. length of hanger chain passed up 
through the upper jacking girders it was disconnected and 
removed. ‘The jacking pins were counterweighted and bal- 
anced to enable them to be handled with facility by the men 
on the operating platform. 

The jacks were supplied with’ water by a pair of direct 
acting double plunger pumps operated by compressed air 
and located on the center line of the bridge floor at the ends 
of the cantilever arms. By means of the set of controlling 
valves installed in front of the pumps the supply of water 
sent to each corner of the span was regulated and, in this 
manner with the aid of indicators placed in front of the 
valve operator which showed any difference in level between 
the lifting girders on each side of the bridge, the two corners 
of each end of the span were kept at the same elevation. 
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Another set of valves with similar indicators, situated on 
the operating platform in front of each set of jacking gird- 
ers, controlled the water supply to each separate jack at 
one corner of the span. 


RECORD OF FLOATING IN AND HolIsTING OPERATIONS 


The methods followed in floating were similar to those 
followed in last year’s operations which were fully de- 
scribed in the Railway Age Gazette of September 22, 1916. 
The start was made at 5.45 on the morning of September 
17, seven tugs being used in the operation. Ranges had 
been placed on the north shore at known distances apart so 
that the speed of the span could be ascertained at any time 
and increased or diminished as required to have the span 
arrive at the bridge site at the appointed time, when the 
current would be nearing zero velocity. The first jacking 
commenced at 9.10. Practically one complete operation was 
made before any load was taken by the lifting chains. Three 
more lifts were then made and the scows floated clear at 
10.28. ‘Twelve lifts were made during the first day and the 
span was hoisted a distance of 24 ft. Twenty-two lifts were 
made during the second day; twenty-six lifts during the 
third day, and fifteen lifts on the fourth day. The final 
connection between the eyebar suspenders at the ends of the 
span and those hanging down from the CUO joints of the 
cantilever .arms, was made at 4.01 p. m. Sept. 20, 1917. 
At 4.51 p. m. of the same day, the load was transferred 
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End Elevation of the Jacking Equipment 














from the lifting apparatus to the permanent hangers of the 
span. 

The work was carried out under the supervision of the 
Board of Engineers, Quebec Bridge, composed of Messrs. 
C. N. Monsarrat (chairman and chief engineer), Ralph 
Modjeski and H. P. Borden. .The St. Lawrence Bridge 
Company is the contractor for the superstructure, of which 
company Phelps Johnson is president, G. H. Duggan, chief 
engineer, Geo, F. Porter, engineer of construction, S. P. 
Mitchell, consulting engineer of erection, and W. B. For- 
tune, erection superintendent. The lifting apparatus which 
was furnished by the Watson Stillman Company of Aldene, 
N. J., performed its work with remarkable efficiency, no 
delays being experienced in the lifting. 
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The Southern Railway has made a general increase, said to be 
10 or 12 per cent, in the pay of clerks. 


The Delaware & Hudson, beginning October 1, will run its 
passenger trains to and from the Canadian Pacific station in 
Montreal. 


Large numbers of operators of the Great North Western 
Telegraph Company, of Canada, struck and left their work on 
Monday last. 


The Delaware & Hudson has made a general increase in the 
pay of shopmen; said to be, for mechanics, from 45 cents an 
hour to 50 cents, and for helpers from 30 cents an hour to 33% 
cents. 


The State College of Pennsylvania announces special corre- 
spondence courses in elementary engineering subjects, established 
to meet the unusual demand for men in shops and manufactur- 
ing plants. 


As the result of action taken by the Chicago committee of the 
Commission on Car Service on September 18, box cars unloaded 
in Chicago may be reloaded for movement over any railway in 
any direction, regardless of the ownership of the car. 


At the Sheepshead Bay track, New York City, September 22, 
Louis Chevrolet, driving a Frontenac car, traveled 100 miles in 
54 minutes 20.98 seconds. This is said to be about two minutes 
better than the best previous record for that distance. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford is to employ both 
younger and older men in the operating department. The age 
limits, hitherto, 21 years to 35 years, will be, for firemen, 18 
to 45 years; for trainmen, 18 to 50 years; and for other em- 
ployees, 18 to 60 years. 


Freighthouse employees in Kansas City returned to work on 
September 24, after having been out on strike for over two 
weeks. The railroads granted increased wages to the men, but 
refused to recognize the union, which was one of the principal 
demands of the strikers. All of the men were taken back 
except a few of the most active agitators. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford reports that for the 
six months ending June, 1917, the average revenue tons per 
loaded freight car mile was 18.23 tons, as compared with 16.61 
tons in the corresponding period last year, and 15.55 tons in 
1916. The company is continuing to impress upon the shipping 
public that it is its patriotic duty to load cars to their full cubic 
or weight capacity in order that freight may be handled more 
expeditiously and efficiently. 


A passenger train of the Mobile & Ohio was stopped by rob- 
bers near Finger, Tenn., on the night of September 20, and the 
safe in the express car was blown open. The robbers compelled 
the engineman to move the express car several miles away from 
the rest of the train; and after completing their robbery, which, 
it is said, gave them little of value, they drove the engineman 
and firemen off the engine, and, taking charge of it themselves, 
escaped by running some miles ahead. 


The Tidewater & Western, a three-foot gage railroad, extend- 
ing from Bermuda, Va., westward to Farmville, 89 miles, being 
unable to earn a living, proposes to dismantle and dispose of its 
property. Authority to do this has just been granted by the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of the state of Virginia, in a decision 
which annuls an order of the Corporation Commission of that 
state, which order held that the railroad company could not 
dissolve. The court sustains the opinion of Commissioner Rhea, 
who dissented from the order forbidding the railroad to suspend 
operations. It is understood that the rails are to be sold to go 
to England. 

In a recent letter to officers and employees of the Chicago & 
North Western, R. H. Aishton, president, announces that all 
in the service of the road will be given an opportunity to sub- 
scribe to a fund to be used for the purchase of Christmas 
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presents consisting of tobacco, pipes, candy, etc., for shipment 
to the members of the North Western company of the Thirteenth 
Engineers (Railways) now in France. Contributions will be 
received by the division superintendents of the road, and nm 
subscription will be accepted in excess of 50 cents from any one 
person. With these presents a list of subscribers will be sent 
to the officers in charge of the company. 


Negotiations between the Northern Pacitfic and its teleg- 
raphers were at a standstill at the time of writing because of 
the delay of one of the vice-presidents of the union in reaching 
St. Paul to assist in the conferences. The original demand oi 
the men was for an increase of 18.5 per cent in the wage scale. 
but this request has been modified to provide for a 15 per cent 
increase, to be distributed on the basis of a minimum advanc« 
of $10 a month. The company offers an increase of 8.32 per 
cent, and maintains that the granting of that advance will mak: 
the average wage scale on the Northern Pacific equivalent to th« 
scale granted by the Union Pacific to its telegraphers on Jul) 
1, and in excess of the wages paid on many other roads i: 
Northern Pacific territory. 


The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce on Septem- 
ber 21 began a hearing on the Pomerene bill, giving the Presi- 
dent power to fix prices on steel, iron and their products 
wherever and whenever sold, either by producer or dealer, and 
to establish rules for the regulation of the method of produc- 
tion, sale, shipment, distribution, apportionment or storage 
thereof among dealers and consumers, domestic and foreign. 
Thus the bill provides for the regulation of sales to the public 
as well as to the government, and to the Allies. Joseph E. 
Davies, of the Federal Trade Commission, was the principal 
witness at the first session, and testified that between 75 and 80 
per cent of the bituminous coal in the country had been con- 
tracted for at prices in excess of the mine prices fixed by the 
President a few weeks ago. As the contracts made before the 
President’s order are allowed to stand, this leaves only from 20 
to 25 per cent of the supply to be affected by the reduced prices 


Charles A. Prouty, director of the division of valuation, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, has filed a memorandum 
in the Texas Midland case, stating that while the  solicitor’s 
brief covers the legal points involved, the law of valuation is 
in such a plastic state that the decision of the commission will 
go far toward fixing the law in many instances, and he there 
fore confines himself to what he calls the practical considera- 
tions involved. Director Prouty says that while he fully con- 
curs in the holding of the solicitor that the valuation act does 
not require the commission to find an ultimate value, it is still 
his conviction that an ultimate value for rate-making purposes 
should be stated, and that the full benefit of this valuation can- 
not be realized unless this be done. However, he says, this 
does not mean that any sort of the work now being done, 01 
of the money now being expended, is thrown away because th 
commission is not required to establish at this time such ulti- 
mate value; for the facts are being prepared to be reported t 
Congress under the present act and “a final value can be quick! 
stated when Congress has determined by whom and possibly b) 
what rule such value shall be determined.” 





Aerial Mail Routes Proposed 


As a result of a conference between the Postmaster Genera 
and the Secretary of War, and with the approval of the Presi 
dent, Congress has been asked to authorize the Secretary of \Va' 
to turn over to the post office department all military airplane 
and motor vehicles not serviceable for military purposes, 
which after the war may be dispensed with for military servic: 
As soon as authority of Congress is secured and any airplar 
are turned over to the Post Office Department, it is proposed 
establish airplane mail routes in this country similar to th 
in Italy and France. An amendment to authorize this plan ha 
been added by the House Post Office Committee to the Sena’ 
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bill, authorizing experiments in motor truck delivery by the 
Post Office Department in the vicinity of large cities in the 
United States. 


Three Miles Up with 12 Passengers 
Lieutenant E. Resnati, an Italian army aviator now practic- 
ing in America, flying near Newport News, Va., on September 
20, rose to an altitude of 17,000 ft., and he carried 12 passengers. 
The machine used was a Caproni triplane, propelled by three 
engines of 160 hp. each. It has a wing spread of 70 it. 





Headlight Order Modified 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a further 
modification of its locomotive inspection rules, postponing from 
July 1 to January 1, 1918, the effective date of the requirement 
that new locomotives shall be equipped with electric headlights, 
and providing that for locomotives in service prior to that date 
the changes shall be made the first time they are shopped for 
general repairs after that date. All locomotives are required 
to be equipped by July 1, 1920. 





Wage Increases on Canadian Pacific 

Increased wages and improved working conditions were re- 
cently granted to enginemen, firemen and hostlers on the 
western lines of the Canadian Pacific. Passenger enginemen 
and firemen received an increase of 40 cents and 25 cents per 
100 miles respectively, or approximately 10 per cent on the 
minimum rate for passenger service. The minimum day’s work 
in passenger service was fixed at 100 miles or less, or five hours 
or less, except on the Mountain sub-division, where 6 hours 
and 40 minutes or less, or 100 miles or less, will constitute a 
minimum day. Overtime will be allowed pro rata at 20 miles 
an hour for a five-hour day, and 15 miles an hour for a day 
of 6 hours and 40 minutes. 

Freight enginemen and firemen were granted an increase of 
25 cents and 15 cents per 100 miles respectively, and an eight- 
hour day. The increase will amount to approximately five per 
cent for a minimum day. Enginemen in yard service were 
granted a 5 cents a day increase, and firemen 5 to 15 cents a 
day, according to the class of engine, in addition to the eight- 
hour day. Enginemen and firemen in transfer service were 
granted an incease of 5 and 10 cents a day respectively, and an 
eight-hour day. Hostlers were granted the eight-hour day, with 
a minimum of $3.20 and $3.35 per day, according to the territory, 
and with overtime at 3334 cents and 35 cents an hour re- 
spectively. All arbitraries (except the preparatory time) will 
be paid at rates per hour to conform with the eight-hour day. 
About 4,500 men are affected by the increases, which will total 
about $450,000 yearly. 


Old Times 


J. E. Alger, a locomotive engineer, writing to the Springfield 
Republican, says that the Boston & Albany was the first Ameri- 
can railroad to pay bonuses in lieu of pensions. He says: 

“T have been much interested in your articles in regard to 
railroading, especially that entitled ‘No More Pensions for Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroaders.’ I thought that an account of the first 
payment of any money made by a railroad to an employee for 
services rendered, outside of his regular wages, might be of in- 
terest. 

“The road was the Boston & Albany, and the man James M. 
\lger, an engineer, running between Worcester and Boston. He 
retired May 1, 1895, after 49 years’ service. I have before me 
the letter from E. D. Hayden, vice-president, containing the vote 
of the directors, giving to him, in recognition of his long and 
faithful services, the sum of $1,200. Not long afterward another 
old engineer received the same amount. A little later, William 
Bliss, president of the road, made a ruling that any employee 
who had been in the service of the road for 25 years, with a clean 
record, and who wished to retire, should receive a check for a 
year’s pay. This continued until the New York Central took 
control, and the new form of pension took effect. 


“It is interesting to note the conditions of a half century ago. - 


James M. Alger took the Brookline (suburban passenger) train 

1852; and December 25, 1856, the season ticket passengers 
made him a present of $125. Mr. Alger took the 7 a. m. out of 
Worcester, March 7, 1864, and April 4, the following month, the 
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passengers on the Brookline train, that he left the month before, 
sent him a $500 treasury note as a testimonial. Those were the 
days when the engineer knew almost every passenger who rode 
on his train. Now we know a few, but in the hustle and rush, 
there is no time for a handshake, and hardly for a word of greet- 
ing. . 


Turin to London, at 90 Miles an Hour 


On Monday last, September 24, Captain Marquis Giulio 
Laureati, of the Italian air service, carrying one passenger, flew 
from Italy to England without a stop. He left Turin at 8:28, 
Italian time, and landed at Hounslow, a suburb of London, at 
2:50 p. m., 656 miles in 7 hours 22 minutes, or an average rate 
of approximately 90 miles an hour. Captain Laureati flew an 
Aila machine, and carried two machine guns. 

From Turin he followed the railroad as far as Susa, on the 
Italian frontier. Crossing the Alps (Mont Cenis) at an altitude 
of nearly 12,000 feet, he passed over Lanslebourg and followed 
the railroad from Modane. He passed to the east of Paris, and 
crossed the English Channel in 15 minutes. He carried an auto- 
graph letter from his King to King George. During the flight 
he took food from a bottle fastened inside his coat and fitted 
with a rubber tube like an infant’s feeding bottle. On August 
26 Laureati flew from Turin to Naples and back, a distance of 
920 miles, without a stop. 





Progress on Alaska Railroad 


The deficiency appropriation bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on September 19, and then sent to the Senate, con- 
tains provision for an additional appropriation of $4,000,000 for 
the construction of the Alaskan railroad. In connection with this 
item the following statement as to the progress of the road, up 
to September 10, by H. A. Meyer, assistant to the Secretary of 
the Interior, was placed in the Congressional Record: 

“The Alaska Northern Railroad, purchased by the government 
and running from Seward to mile 71, at Kern Creek, is being re- 
habilitated. The first 25 miles from Seward are completed and 
able to handle any traffic. From mile 25 to mile 71 the road is 
being rehabilitated, but is usable. From mile 71 to Potter Creek, 
mile 100, a distance of 29 miles, extraordinarily heavy work is 
encountered requiring blasting through practically solid rock. 
Here the line runs along Turnagain Arm, and in this district the 
grading work has made some progress. 

“Rail has been laid and the road is in operation southward 
from Anchorage, at mile 114, to mile 100, and northward to mile 
175, with a branch at Matanuska, 38 miles from Anchorage, to 
Chickaloon, the heart of the Matanuska coal fields, a distance of 
37 miles. It will thus be seen, with the exception of 29 miles of 
work along Turnagain Arm, rail has been laid from Seward to 
Chickaloon, a distance of 189 miles, and 23 miles additional on 
the main line. All efforts are now being made toward closing 
this gap. This it is hoped to do in 1918. 

“Northward on the main line from mile 175 to mile 230 grad- 
ing work is in progress and will be completed this season. Track 
laying here will proceed as rapidly as the weather will permit. 
From mile 230, Talkeetna, to mile 250, Dead Horse Hill, the 
grading is well advanced, but will not be finally completed until 
1918. From mile 250 to mile 260 the right of way has been 
cleared. From mile 260 into and through Broad Pass, engineer- 
ing and preliminary work has been done to mile 360. At mile 
360 the Nenana coat field is reached, and from this point to the 
town of Nenana, at mile 415, 9 miles of track have been laid, 
32 miles of grading have been practically completed, and 14 miles 
have been cleared and partially graded. From mile 415 to Fair- 
banks, at mile 470, the clearing has been completed and grading 
is underway. 

“It will thus be seen that to date 192 miles of rail are in op- 
eration. 

“With the additional funds requested it is the intention to lay 
rail along Turnagain Arm, and from Nenana southward to the 
Nenana coal fields. This work should be completed in 1918, and 
when this is done, there will be two units of operation, viz., from 
Seward into the Susitna Valley, with a branch to the Matanuska 
coal fields, which will permit of the shipment of Matanuska coal 
to tidewater at Anchorage and Seward, and from Fairbanks to 
the Nenana fields, so that shipments can also be made from the 
Nenana fields to the country tributary to Fairbanks.” 
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Coal Production 


The weekly report of the Geological Survey on the production 
of bituminous coal for the week ended September 8 shows 74.8 
as the ratio of tonnage produced to full time capacity for the 
mines reporting, as compared with 72 for the preceding week. 
Coal originated by 17 of the principal bituminous carriers 
amounted to 111,874 cars, or 2,000 more cars than for any other 
week since July. The greatest increase was in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, which, the report says, corroborates the inference drawn 
that the priority order on lake shipments is having its effect. 
Reports of cars loaded on 90 roads in the week ended September 
15 show a gain of but .5 per cent over the week ended Sep- 
tember 1. The improvement, the report says, is local and largely 
in the districts affected by the priority order. The percentage of 
full time output lost on account of car shortage by all mines 
reporting dropped from 10.3 to 6.5. Practically every district 
reporting exhibited a better car supply. The percentage lost on 


account of the labor shortage and strikes was 7.8, as compared 


with 6.9 in the preceding week. 





Foreign Born Subscribers to the Liberty Loan 


To ascertain the extent to which railroad employees of foreign 
birth subscribed to the first Liberty Loan, a special investigation 
has been completed on the directly operated lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad East of Pittsburgh and Erie. The result of 
this inquiry shows that out of a total of 160,127 employees, in 
all departments, 25,827 were born in foreign countries. There 
were among all the employees—both native and foreign born— 
52,782 subscriptions, totaling more than $3,400,000. 

Nearly one in three of the foreign-born employees was found 
to have been a Liberty Bond purchaser. The exact number of 
subscribers of alien birth was 8,146, or within two per cent of the 
proportion of employees of American birth who subscribed. 

The inquiry also brought out the fact that there are in the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad men of 42 different na- 
tionalities, besides native-born Americans; and members of 30 
alien races were included among the buyers of Liberty Bonds. 

The Italian race furnished the largest number of foreign-born 
employees on the Pennsylvania Railroad, the number being 8,365, 
or practically one-third of all the alien born. Thirty-two per 
cent of the Italians, or a total of 2,725 employees, bought Liberty 
3onds. 

The inquiry also brought out the important fact that since 
the fall of 1914 the Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh have 
sustained a net loss of 7,977 employees of foreign birth, as a re- 
sult of men returning to their native countries for military 
service, or obtaining employment elsewhere in America, at- 
tracted by the higher wages offered by industries which have 
been able to take advantage of economic conditions. 





“Sailing” on Dry Land 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford, in announcing its plan 
for sailing days for package freight, to be started on the first of 
October, explains the proposal as follows: 

These sailing or shipping dates will be scheduled and regu- 
larly maintained. When a car, for example, is scheduled to leave 
a freight house on Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’clock for an- 
other designated point, that car will leave whether it is fully 
loaded or not. The shipper will know that his freight will leave 
that day; and he will know when the car is due at its destina- 
tion, and he can advise the consignee accordingly. 

This plan provides for direct shipments between various points, 
preventing the delay at transfer points where heretofore 1. c. 1. 
freight has been generally sent for reclassification. One of the 
principal causes of delay at the present time is the shortage of 
labor at freight houses, and the new plan will largely eliminate 
this. It is estimated that at least 1,200 less cars a week will be 
required to move the 1. c. 1. freight than under the old system. 

Earlier closing hours will be established, and some cars will 
close as early as 12 o’clock noon, while others will close at 
1 p. m., 2, 3 and 4. Shippers will be fully informed as to sched- 
uled closing hours and shipping days, and printed schedules will 
be provided. The plan will be put into operation first in the 
larger cities on the eastern end of the line, Boston, Providence, 
Pawtucket, Woonsocket, Worcester, etc. Advance notice will 
be given shippers as to the time the new method will become 
eTective. 
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The road has also adopted a suggestion of the Railroads’ War 
Board that waybills accompany freight to prevent loss or delay 
of small shipments en route. 


New York City Rapid Transit 


The New York Public Service Commission, First district, re- 
ports that it is the hope of the commissioners to place the Lex- 
ington Avenue and the Seventh Avenue subways, New York 
City, in operation before the end of the year, and also to extend 
the operation of the Broadway subway from Fourteenth street 
north to Times Square. The completion of these lines will ef- 
fect the greatest transit relief ever afforded to residents of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx at any one time. It will mean the doubling 
(from four to eight tracks) of the subway facilities north of 
Forty-second street and their trebling, for most of the distance 
in Manhattan, south of Forty-second street. The Lexington Ave- 
nue and Seventh Avenue subways are to be operated by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, and the Broadway subway by 
the New York Consolidated Railroad Company. 


Automatic Stops on the San Francisco-Oakland 


L. E. Jones, signal engineer of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railways, in a paper presented before the Pacific 
Railway Club at San Francisco, August 9, reviewing the history 
of automatic signaling apparatus on high speed electric railways, 
says that the use of automatic train stops on that road has been 
so satisfactory during the six years since the first installation 
was made that the stops were introduced in connection with the 
interlocking signals of the company’s principal terminal in 1916, 
when the tracks and signals were reconstructed. The stops were 
installed on about three miles of the line (double track) in 1910. 
Most of this line is on trestles in the bay, and heavy fogs are 
frequent. The terminal where the stops have been introduced is 
also on trestles, and derails, arranged in the ordinary way, can- 
not be used. Experience with the stops in this terminal for 
about one year has proved ‘satisfactory, and at least one serious 
collision has been avoided by the automatic application of the 
brakes on a train of which the motorman had a mental lapse. 
He overlooked a signal when he was moving directly toward a 
heavily loaded passenger train at a speed of about 25 miles an 
hour. 

These stops are described in the Signal Dictionary, page 113. 





Society of Railway Financial Officers 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Society of Railway Finan- 
cial Officers will be held at the Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
on October 16, 17 and 18. The program includes an address 
of welcome by Richard S Hawes, vice-president of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce; an address by Frank Trumbull, 
chairman of the Railroad Executives’ Advisory Committee, and 
2 report on the Clearing House Committee, by T. H. B. Mec- 
Knight, all on Tuesday; a paper on “Handling Liberty Loan 
Subscriptions,” by R. W. Morrison, assistant treasurer, Penn- 
sylvania Lines West; an address by John E. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, and vice- 
president of the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities ; a paper on “Pension Systems for Smaller Transporta- 
tion Companies,” by J. P. Reeves, treasurer, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois; a paper on “Wartime Economies,” by B. F. James, 
secretary and treasurer of the Colorado & Southern, and an 
address on “The Y. M. C. A. at the Front,” by Rubens 
Humphrey, secretary, St. Louis Railroad Y. M. C. A,, on 
Wednesday; and a paper on “Women for Treasury Depart- 
ment Work,” by A. B. Jones, local treasurer of the Chicago & 
North Western, on Thursday. 





Roadmasters Elect Officers © 


At the closing session of the convention of the Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association at Chicago on Thursday 
morning of last week, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, A. Grills, general roadmaster, Grand 
Trunk, St. Thomas, Ont.; first vice-president, J. B. Oatman, 
roadmaster, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Du Bois, Pa.; 
second vice-president, J. W. Powers, supervisor, New York 
Central, Oswego, N. Y.; secretary, P. J. McAndrews, roadmaster, 
Chicago & North Western, Sterling, Ill.; treasurer, Coleman 
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King, supervisor, Long Island, Jamaica, N. Y.; members of 
executive committee, four years, George Beckingham, superin- 
tendent of track, Grand Trunk, Montreal, Que.; J. P. Corcoran, 
roadmaster, Chicago & Alton, Bloomington, Ill.; three years, 
A. M. Clough, supervisor, New York Central, Batavia, N. Y.; 
W. Wiltsee, principal assistant engineer, Norfolk & Western 
Roanoke, Va.; two years, J. S. McGuigan, roadmaster, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, St. Louis; one year, F. J. Meyer, roadmaster, 
New York, Ontario & Western, Walton, N. Y. 

Chicago was selected as the place for holding the next conven- 
tion, although the executive committee was given authority to 
change this location if conditions warranted. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Ratlway Age Gazette for each month. 


AMERICAN AssocIATION OF Passencer TraFFic Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. 
R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Next meeting, October 
16-17, St. Louis. 

American Rattway Brivce anp Buitpine Assocration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Chicago. 


American Society oF Civit Encineers.—Chas, Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 


Bripce AND Burtpinsc Supply Men’s Assocration.—Tom Lehon, The Lehon 
Company, Chicago. Meetings with American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association. 
tran Rattway Crus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 

rr Ee (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 
1AN Society or Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 

— field St.. Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, Decessver, Febiuary, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, ontreal. L 

Car wieeetuars Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. | : 

Centrat Rattway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y, 

Cincinnati Raitway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d_ Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

Enoinrers’ Society oF WesTERN PEenNsyLvANniA.—Elmer, K. Hiles, 568 
Union Arcade Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL Gesuncurawennes’ Association or Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thuisday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. ; 

luvesemmere Bauwens’ Association oF AMeEriIca.—Frederick R. Fenton, 11 

. Monroe St., Chicago. Annual convention, October 1-3, 1917, 
Baltimore, Md. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way And MAsTeR PatnTERs’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa.—F, W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nationa AssociATION OF RatLway Commissioners.—Jas. B. Walker, 120 
Broadway, New York City. Next annual convention, October 16, 
1917, Washington, D. C. . 

New ENGLAND Ramness Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular seein, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York pe on Crus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nracara Frontier Car Men’s Assocration.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Televhone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. : : 

Paciric Rartway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific R. R., San Francisco, Cal. ; 

Peorra Association OF Rartroap Orricers.—F. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill, Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Tefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Raitway Crus or Pittssurcn.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, >. Bm B.D, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
luly and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. ss , 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocratron.—C. B. Edwards, office of the presi- 
dent’s assistant, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. Next meeting, 
October 2-4, 1917, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


RicuMonp Rarrroan Crus.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 24 Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. Z . : 

St. Lovis Rattway Criur.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 


Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
Aueust, St. Louis. ; : : 
Society oF RarLway FINANCIAL Orricers.—L. W. Cox, N. & W., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Next annual convention, October 16-18, St. Louis, Mo. 
SouTHERN & SouTHWESTERN Rartway Criun.—A, J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
Julv, September, November, 10 a m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 
Trarric Crus or Cuicace.—C. B. Signer, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. . 
Trarric Ciusp or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New ork. | ; 
Western Canava Rattway Criurn.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 


Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 


Western Rattway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 


Recular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 
Aucust, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. : 

WestTERN Society oF EnGtneers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, Acting Secretary, 
1735 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
in month, except January, July and “= 
on other Monday evenings except in Ju 


Regular meeting, first Monday 
Extra meetings generally 
ly and August. 
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A hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
claims for loss or damage of grain was resumed at Chicago, 
Ill, on September 18, before H. C. Wilson, attorney ex- 
aminer, 


The Montana Railroad and Public Service Commission, in a 
decision announced on September 14, denied the application 
of the railroads of that state for an increase of 15 cents a ton 
in coal rates. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a tariff providing that coupons of mileage books 
may be used by passengers for the payment of excess baggage 
charges, and for meals in dining cars, and telegrams. 


In passing the deficiency appropriation bill on September 26 
the Senate increased the appropriation for the transportation 
of the army and its supplies from $350,000,000, as provided in 
the House bill, to $413,567,777. The bill was then sent to 
conference. 


The Southern Classification Committee has announced an ex- 
tensive docket of proposed changes to be made in Southern 
Classification No. 43, on which shippers will be given an op- 
portunity to be heard at a hearing at the Sinton hotel, Cincin- 
nati, beginning on October 9. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, announces that substantially all intrastate freight rates west 
of Buffalo and Salamanca have ‘been advanced to the basis pro- 
vided for in the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
increasing interstate rates on the 15 per cent application of the 
railroads. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has accepted no freight for Baltimore, 
except foodstuffs and the other articles usually excepted, since 
September 21, whether carload or less than carload; and on 
Tuesday of this week it was said that 1,500 cars were still wait- 
ing. There is a shortage of men to unload the cars, and con- 
signees have been slow in unloading bulk freight. 


The Southern Pacific reports deciduous fruit shipments from 
California, from last November up to August 27, as totaling 
9,903 carloads, the largest movement in history. As compared 
with previous years the records read: For 1914, 8,044 cars; for 
1915, 7,242; for 1916, 9,556; for 1917, 9,903. The grape movement 
is now on and a recent estimate placed the grape movement from 
California this year at 11,000 cars. 


During the period extending from the opening of the Panama 
Canal for commercial traffic in August, 1914, to the end of June, 
1917, 3,751 vessels with cargoes aggregating 15,339,000 tons 
passed through it. The traffic from the Pacific ocean to the 
Atlantic was considerably heavier than that in the other direc- 
tion; 1,905 vessels with a cargo tonnage of 8,702,300, making the 
trip from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and 1,846 ships with a 
cargo tonnage of 6,636,800, making the trip through the canal to 
the Pacific. Nearly one-half of this total traffic was handled in 
the year ending June 30, 1917. 


The Missouri Public Service Commission has issned an ap- 
peal to shippers and carriers asking for the utmost conserva- 
tion of the car supply. It says: Buyers should order by maxi- 
mum car loads instead of customary trade units; should place 
their orders in advance as far as possible so that shippers may 
be able to double load the cars; should promptly unload all 
freight, and not take advantage of the full free time granted. 
Shippers should order only the cars actually needed, and should 
specify the smallest size cars necessary to carry the loads. 
Shipments to the same destination should be combined in one 
car as often as possible. 


The Kansas Public Utilities Commission on September 17 filed 
a formal answer in the United States District Court at Topeka, 
Kan., to the charges of the carriers relative to the two-cent 
passenger fare law in force in that state. On August 24, the 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and other railroads applied for 
an injunction to prevent the utilities commission from inter- 
fering with the filing of higher rates, setting up that the Kansas 
two-cent fare law of 1911 was confiscatory and discriminatory 
against interstate trailic. The testimony of the Santa Fe, which 
was typical, showed that the road earned only 1.96 per cent 
on Kansas passenger business in 1916. 


In order to facilitate the direction and proper ticketing of 
passengers to the military and naval posts throughout the coun- 
try, the passenger traffic department of the Illinois Central has 
prepared a bulletin containing essential information concerning 
military posts located on that road and in adjacent territory 
served by its immediate connections, a map showing the loca- 
tion of the military posts, and a list of all other encampments. 
With reference to the encampments on or near the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the bulletin contains information relative to the character 
of each camp, its location, also the fare from large cities in 
the vicinity, and directions concerning the routing of pas- 
sengers. 


Reports received by R. H. Aishton, president of the Chicago 
& North Western, and chairman of the Central Department Com- 
mittee of the Railroads’ War Board, show that from the be- 
girning of the war up to September 22, passenger train service 
in the 15 states in the department has been reduced to the extent 
of 9,201,327 train-miles per year. Through the reductions so far 
made in the central department, 1,660 men and 320 locomotives 
have been made available for other service, and there is an an- 
nual saving of 989,399 tons of coal, and 203,097 barrels of fuel oil. 
In most cases where a train has been annulled additional coaches 
have been added to other trains. In some cases mixed trains 
are doing the service which had been given by regular passenger 
trains. No transcontinental trains have been taken off. 


The Japan Travel Association has recently organized for the 
purpose of promoting and stimulating interest in trade and travel 
between Japan and America and to disseminate information to 
that end through the co-operation of railway and steamship 
agencies in all parts of America and the Orient. The associa- 
tion will publish a monthly periodical, entitled “Japan,” which 
will be distributed free to all important ticket agencies in the 
United States. The officers of the association are: President, 
George H. Corse, Jr., foreign passenger agent of the Union Pa- 
cific System, Chicago; vice-president, L. H. Nutting, general 
eastern agent, Southern Pacific, New York; treasurer, L. E. 
Bemiss, agent, Toyo Kisen Kaisha, San Francisco, Cal.; and 
secretary, James K. Steele, editor of “Japan,” San Francisco, 


Cal. 


The oppressively hot weather of late July incited travel to 
mountain, lake and ocean resorts. Hotels and transportation 
companies have made up in part in August for slender earnings 
in the early summer, but the short summer resort season comes 
to an abrupt close at Labor Day. There seems to be no good 
reason for the tradition that Labor Day must mark the close 
of vacation activities. September and October furnish the most 
equable and agreeable weather in our latitude. A well organized 
effort to establish a new tradition by exploiting the advantages 
of early fall travel and resort enjoyments, would doubtless bring 
good returns. The National parks and other Western resorts 
seem to have fared better than the Eastern. Estes park has 
had capacity business, and while Yosemite and Yellowstone have 
had smaller patronage than last season, Glacier National park 
has had a substantial increase. Commercial travel continues 
very heavy.—American Express Bulletin. 


Every hog that is killed in transit, due to overcrowding or mis- 
handling, means a loss now of about $30, and the Department of 
Agriculture advises the following simple precautions: 1. When 
hogs are very hot, during or after a drive, never pour cold 
water over their backs. 2. Before loading, clean the car and 
bed it with sand, which during dry, hot weather should be wet- 
ted down thoroughly in the daytime. In hot weather it is advisa- 
ble to suspend burlap sacks of ice from the ceiling of the car 
to reduce the temperature, and, incidentally, to sprinkle the ani- 
mals with cool water. Ice placed in sacks on the floor is not 
accessible to all the hogs. 3. Crowding hogs in a car during 
warm weather is a prolific source of mortality. 4. The feeding 
of corn before and during shipment in hot weather should be 
reduced to a minimum. Oats are preferable. The maximum 
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maintenance requirement of hogs in transit for 24 hours is one 
pound of grain a hundredweight or approximately three bushels 
of corn toa car. Thottsands of bushels of corn have been wasted 
in live-stock cars. 





The Reconsignment Waste 


The Bureau of Markets of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, reporting on an inspection of the Potomac Yards 
(Alexandria), Virginia, for 30 days last summer, reports that 
236 cars of perishable commodities were held on the average of 
44 hours each by shippers or consignees, before issuing orders 
to move the cars. No car held for less than 24 hours was 
counted. A car of cabbage was held 78 hours; a car of water- 
melons, 84 hours; a car of cucumbers, 104 hours; a car of po- 
tatoes, 128 hours; and a car of tomatoes, 213 hours. 


Shippers to Give Active Assistance to Chicago Committee 


At the meeting of the executivé committee of the Chicago 
committee of the Chicago Commission on Car Service on Sep- 
tember 10, the names of those who have been selected to rep- 
resent the National Industrial Traffic League and the Chicago 
Association of Commerce on various sub-committees were an- 
nounced. F. T. Bentley, traffic manager of the Illinois Steel 
Company, will represent the National Industrial Traffic League, 
and H. C. Barlow, traffic director of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, will represent his organization on a committee 
on accumulation and embargoes. This body will have power 
to place embargoes when necessary to prevent the loading and 
delivery of cars to industries or individuals failing to unload 
cars within a reasonable time. This committee will be assisted 
by a committee on the delays in loading and unloading cars 
of which W. J. Womer, traffic manager of the Consumers’ Com- 
pany, Chicago, is a member representing the National Industrial 
Traffic League. In addition, R. C. Ross, traffic manager of 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, will represent the league, and 
George W. Dixon, president of the Arthur Dixon Transfer 
Company, the Chicago Association of Commerce, on a com- 
mittee on handling 1. c. 1. matters and trap cars. F. L. Bate- 
man, secretary of the Chicago Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will represent the league on a committee on intensive 
loading. 

The executive committee also discussed the question of the 
grain movement this year as compared with last, and in this 
connection it was stated that shipments of wheat and oats were 
exceedingly light, and it was thought that possibly a large part 
of the wheat crop would be milled and shipped out as flour. 
It was also the consensus of opinion that the greater part of 
the wheat that is exported this year will be shipped from the 
gulf ports, thus relieving to a large extent the congestion at 
the terminals on the Atlantic seaboard. A letter was read from 
J. S. Brown, manager of the transportation department of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, who advised that the only Chicago 
roads apparently in need of cars for the grain movement were 
the Chicago & Alton, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Illinois 
Central and the Wabash. J. F. Porterfield, general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Illinois Central, stated on Sep- 
tember 10 his road was short 665 cars for grain loading at In- 
diana and Illinois points. He also stated that the I. C. received 
an average of 130 cars for grain loading per day last year, 
whereas they were getting only about 30 per day from eastern 
roads this year, and that help would have to be given by the 
Commission on Car Service if the movement of grain was to 
be taken care of on his line. The matter was referred to the 
Commission on Car Service at Washington, with the request 
that it consider the advisability of ordering cars to Illinois and 
Indiana territory. 

In response to an inquiry by the Commission on Car Service 
at Washington as to the attitude of the Chicago roads towards 
the acceptance or rejection of bad order cars on the commis- 
sion’s orders, it was the consensus of opinion that the following 
resolution passed by the General Superintendents’ Association 
of Chicago was to the point: “Resolved, that all cars offered 
on equalization orders of the Commission on Car Service shall 
be cars which, when delivered, are at least suitable for rough 
freight of some character. The receiving line should accept and 
make repairs to all cars requiring running repairs.” 

















































Commission and Court News 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
September 20 until January 18 the proposed increase in rates 
on petroleum and its products between points in Central Freight 
Association territory. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved for filing 
tariffs filed by the Toledo & Ohio Central and the New York 
Central increasing from 5 to 6 cents per net ton the charge 
for transferring lake cargo coal to vessel at lake ports. 


The commission has suspended from September 20 until Jan- 
uary 18 proposed increased commodity rates on cigars, cigar- 
ettes and tobacco from Durham, Raleigh and other points in 
North Carolina and certain Virginia points to points in Central 
Freight Association territory. 


The commission has suspended from September 20 until Jan- 
uary 18 tariffs providing for increased rates on wooden pails 
and tubs in straight or mixed carloads between points on the 
lines of the Great Northern, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie and the Northern Pacific. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
September 20 until January 18 proposed increased carload com- 
modity rates on cypress lumber from certain stations on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in Arkansas to Kansas City, 
Omaha and other western destinations. 


Briefs have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the case involving the tentative valuation of the Texas 
Midland, reported by the Division of Valuation, which was pro- 
testéd by the road. Briefs were filed in behalf of the railroad 
company, pointing out the objections to the tentative valuation ; 
by P. J. Farrell, solicitor for the Division of Valuation, asking 
that the tentative report be made final; by the valuation com- 
mittee of the National Association of Railway Commissioners, 
approving the tentative valuation with some modifications, but 
urging an estimate as to the original cost to date, and on behalf 
of the four brotherhoods of train service employees, contending 
that the tentative report should be referred back to the Division 
of Valuation for a finding as to the original cost to date, with- 
out which, it was argued, the report would be valueless, Solicitor 
Farrell in his brief contended that the commission is not re- 
quired by the law to fix a definite value. 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Denver, Laramie & Northern 


The Public Utilities Commission of Colorado, in a decision 
issued September 1, approves the action of the Denver, Laramie 
& Northern in abandoning a part of its road; but concerning the 
central portion, about 29 miles, the proposed abandonment and 
dismantling is disapproved. It is understood that this part is to 
be sold to the Great Western Railway, which operates a line from 
Longmont to Eaton. 

The Denver, Laramie & Northern, formerly the Denver, 
Laramie & Northwestern, operates from Denver, northward, 56 
miles, to Greeley, the stations referred to, in order, being: Utah 
Junction, 3 miles; Boulder Valley Junction, 19 miles; Milliken, 
43 miles; Elm, 48 miles; Greeley, 56 miles. From Denver to 
Utah Junction, the trains are run over the line of the Denver & 
Salt Lake; and entrance into Greeley is over the tracks of the 
Greeley Terminal Railway. The commission holds that there is 
no demand for the service of this road, warranting maintenance 
of train service, between Elm and Greeley and between Utah 
Junction and Boulder Valley Junction. From Boulder Valley 
Junction to Elm the line is to be taken over by the Great Western. 

The decision quotes at length the opinions of numerous courts 
and state railroad commissions concerning the powers of state 
commissions in cases of this kind, and also concerning the right 
of a railroad to give up or transfer its franchise authorizing it to 
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exist as a corporation. The whole of this line, both that part 
which is sold to the Great Western and the parts which are to be 
abandoned, is paralleled by the Denver-Cheyenne line of the 
a Pacific, and parts of the line are also paralleled by other 
roads. 





Colorado Car Repairers—Sheds Refused 


The Public Utilities Commission of Colorado, George T. 
Bradley, M. H. Aylesworth and A. P. Anderson, reporting on 
a complaint of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen against all 
of the railroads of Colorado, dismisses the request of the carmen 
that the commission order the railroads to erect sheds for the 
protection of car repairers from the weather. Quoting President 
Wilson (in his proclamation of April 16), and the circular of 
the Railroads’ War Board, calling on railroad men and all other 
citizens to put forth their utmost efforts to win the war, and to 
avoid unnecessary work and expenditures, the commission holds 
that it would be unreasonable to issue the order for the erection 
of the sheds at the present time. It is recognized that there 
may be a few days in the winter when sheds would promote 
the convenience of the ment, but the urgency is held to be not 
so great as claimed. 


COURT NEWS 


Stop, Look, Listen Rule—Idaho 


The Idaho Supreme Court holds that it is the duty of one 
about to cross a railroad track at a crossing to look and listen, 
but that it is not negligence per se to fail to stop; and that where 
the facts are disputed, the question of contributory negligence is 
one of fact, to be determined by the jury, under proper instruc- 
tions—Graves v. Northern Pacific (Idaho), 166 Pac., 571. De- 
cided June 29, 1917. 


Constant Operation of Crane at Terminal Not a Nuisance 


A crane used by a railroad company for loading and unload- 
ing freight was situated in a district in Detroit, the character of 
which was not preponderatingly residential. In a suit against the 
company the Michigan Supreme Court holds that the operation 
of the crane by day and night, where made necessary by the de- 
mands of the public, was not a “public nuisance.” The locality 
was clearly a railroad terminal, and its character as such must 
have been known to the people now living there when they took 
up their abode there. It was held that the trial judge should 
have directed a verdict for the railroad company and judgment 
- conviction was reversed.—People v. Wabash (Mich.), 163 

. W., 396. Decided July 26, 1917. 





Termination of Initial Carriers’ Liability— Custcm 


Bills of lading of a shipment of cattle provided for through 
transportation from points in Alabama to New Orleans, La. 
They contained no stipulations as to point or mode of delivery 
after arrival at New Orleans. The initial carrier, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, delivered the cattle to the L. & N. at Montgomery, 
Ala., by which road they were carried to the terminus at New 
Orleans. The consignee received two cars of cattle at the L. & 
N. pens, while all the others were delivered over the Louisiana 
Southern to an adjacent parish, where the consignee had its 
yards and place of business. By custom or course of dealings 
between the consignee and the L. & N., the consignee had the 
option of receiving shipments at the L. & N. stockyards or 
through an intermediate carrier. In an action for damages by 
the shipper against the A. C. L., the Alabama Supreme Court 
holds that the defendant’s liability ended when the shipment 
arrived at the terminal of the L. & N. for delivery, and as the 
shipper failed to prove that the condition of the cattle was pro- 
duced by the defendant or the L. & N., the trial court properly 
directed a verdict for the defendant. The liability of the de- 


fendant could not be extended to cover any loss or damage to 
the cattle while being transported over the line of the Louisiana 
Southern by any custom or course of dealings between the con- 
signee and the L. & N., especially where the defendant, when he 
accepted the shipment, knew nothing of such custom or course of 
dealing—Henderson v. A. C. L. (Ala.), 76 So., 
July 2, 1917. 


309. Decided 
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Foreign Shipments— Limitation of Liability 


The New York Appellate Division holds that a shipment from 
Yokohama to New York, in respect to its transportation by 
rail from San Francisco, the shipper having given no notice that 
he elected to ship subject to the common law rules of liability, 
must be deemed to have been made under the filed classifications 
and rates, and under the terms of the uniform bill of lading, 
though no such bill was in fact issued or signed. Under the 
third section of the uniform bill of lading on file with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, where a lower than invoice 
value of the goods was agreed upon by the bill of lading issued 
by a steamship company covering a shipment from Yokohama 
to New York, a carrier by rail, for loss of the goods, was liable 
only for the agreed value, the agreement having been made for 
the benefit of each successive carrier.—Burke v. Union Pac., 166 
N. Y. Supp., 100. Decided July 13, 1917. 





Relief Department Contract—Release in Full 


A South Carolina statute provides that the acceptance of bene- 
fits under a relief ‘department contract shall not bar an action for 
negligent injury, notwithstanding a subsequent release given on 
payment of such sum only as may be due the employee under 
contract. An employee was injured while employed by the At- 
lantic Coast Line and while he was a member of its relief de- 
partment. A dispute existed as to the amount due him on the 
relief contract, and he refused to accept an amount tendered, 
and brought suit for damages for his injury. A compromise was 
effected whereby he was paid $3,500, which he accepted, execut- 
ing a release, “in full payment by way of settlement and com- 
promise of all claims and damages growing out of or incident to 
the injury received by me.” He subsequently sued on the relief 
department contract and the railroad pleaded the release as a 
bar. The South Carolina Supreme Court holds that the release 
was a bar to a suit on the relief contract and affirmed judgment 
for the defendant.—Starr v. A. C. L. (S. Car.), 93 S. E., 176. 
Decided July 25, 1917. 





Signal Structure Not an “Attractive Nuisance” 


A railroad had recently set up a metal signal structure, in- 
cluding a railed platform at the height of 20 feet, reached by a 
permanent ladder with rungs that began one foot from the 
ground and were one foot apart. Near the structure was a 
wooden pole that for some time had been used by another rail- 
road. Cross-arms on that pole supported dangerous high voltage 
electric wires. The wires were 3 feet or more above the rail 
of the platform. A boy between 11 and 12 years old climbed 
up the ladder to the platform, and while waving his arms in 
gesticulation came in contact with one of the wires and was 
severely injured. He sued the railroad. There was proof that 
sometimes children had played near the structure, which was on 
the defendant’s right of way in Connecticut, and that they had 
on occasions climbed the structure. There was no proof that 
the defendant affirmatively had countenanced or permitted, cr 
knowingly had suffered such play or such ascents. The plaintiff 
claimed that by the law of Connecticut the railroad was liable 
for negligence. The New York Court of Appeals held that 
the proof did not justify a verdict for the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff assumed all risk of danger incident to the then condi- 
tion of the premises. The so-called “attractive nuisance” doc- 
trine has never been sanctioned by the Connecticut Supreme 
Court, and the leading New York case on the subject, Walsh v. 
Fitchburg, 145 N. Y. 301, is to the same effect. In both Con- 
necticut and New York the rule is that the duty of a railroad 
company toward a boy who has become a licensee is not greater 
than its duty would be to him as a trespasser. No distinction is 
made between mere trespassers and bare licensees. The railroad 
was entitled to an instruction that the jury could not predicate a 
verdict on the proposition that the signal structure was an at- 
tractive nuisance; and it was error to qualify such instruction 
with the statement that the jury might “consider the way this 
was built in deciding whether the defendant should reasonably 
have anticipated the boy’s climbing the pole.” The burden was 
on the plaintiff to establish active negligence by the defendant. 
Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed and a new trial 
granted. —St. Cartier v. New York, N. H. & H., 165 N. Y. Supp., 
852. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue WESTERN MaryLANp is asking prices on 1,000 freight cars. 


Tue Great Lakes TRAINING Station, Great Lakes, IIl., is 
inquiring for 8 gondola cars. 


Tue MicuicAn ALKALI CoMPAny, Detroit, Mich., is inquiring 
for 50 50-ton to 70-ton hopper cars. 


Tue Cupa NorTHERN has ordered 25 30-ton steel underframe 
flat cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Ouro Cities Gas Company, Columbus, Ohio, is inquiring 
for 50 to 100 8,000-gal. tank cars. 


Tue Unitep States Navy has ordered 3 flat cars from the 
Central Locomotive & Car Works for the Portsmouth, N. H., 
navy yard. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe GuANTANAMO & WesTERN (Cuba) is inquiring through 
Carr Brothers, of New York, for 3 first-class coaches, 6 third- 
class coaches, and 3 combination baggage and mail cars. 


THe Cupa NortHERN has ordered 6 first class coaches, 10 
second class coaches and 4 combination baggage mail and ex- 
press car from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Ray & Gita VALLEy has ordered 156 tons of steel from 
the American Bridge Company for a bridge near Ray, Ariz. 


THE VALUE oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING.—Nowadays most 
of the civil engineer’s work is done by machinery, and even 
the architect is rapidly becoming only an adjunct to the con- 
structional engineer. The mechanical engineer is called in at the 
inception of every big undertaking, whether civil or military; 
and those not thoroughly grounded in mechanics have to take 
a back seat—Railway Gazette, London. 


Tue Ucanna Raitway, Arrica.—The railway and lake steamer 
facilities in the Protectorates of British East Africa and Uganda 
are owned and operated by the government through the manage- 
ment of the Uganda Railway. The lines operated are all of 
meter gage. The Uganda Railway proper from Mombasa to 
Kisumu, on Lake Victoria Nyanza, has a total mileage of 618. 
The rolling stock consists of 97 locomotives, 234 passenger cars, 
and 1,292 small freight cars, mostly steel. In Uganda the Busoga 
Railway has 61 miles of track, and the Port Bell-Kampala Rail- 
way operates 6 miles. 


Linkxinc Raitways 1x SoutH America.—-An interesting de- 
velopment in the scheme for linking up the South American rail- 
ways has just been completed. For some years past the Anto- 
fagasta (Chile) & Bolivia Railway and the Bolivia Railway have 
been constructing new railway lines in Bolivia under a concession 
given by the Bolivian government in 1906 to certain American 
bankers. More than $30,000,000 have already been expended on 
this scheme, $12,500,000 of which has been provided by Bolivia. 
Lines have been constructed linking up the Antofagasta system 
with the Bolivian capital, La Paz, with Potosi, a mining center, 
and Cochobambo, an important agricultural district. In addition, 
a line has been built to tap extensive mines in the south of Bo- 
livia, and this line, it is intended, will eventually connect Bolivia 
with Argentina. The railway program was initiated by General 
Montes, the ex-president of Bolivia, who opened the Cochobambo 
line last month. Percival Farquhar, who conceived the Brazil 
Railway scheme, was interested in this project, and acquired a 
large holding in the Antofagasta Company, a substantial portion 
of which, however, had to be sold subsequently, owing to the 
Brazil company’s difficulties. 
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Russell Dale, general sales manager of the Rich Tool Com- 
pany and manager of the Tungsten Valve Company, Chicago, 
died in that city on September 22. 


J. M. Fitzgerald and Otto S. Flath, of the Alger Supply Com- 
pany, Peoples Gas building, Chicago, have been appointed gen- 
eral sales agents of the National Electric Specialty Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Harry L. Allen, assistant fourth vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Steeel Foundries, died at Cleveland, August 31, at the 
age of 35 years. Mr. Allen had been with the company 15 
years, coming to it at the time of its organization from the 
American Steel Castings Company. 


The recent contracts placed with F. H. Lovell & Co. by the 
Navy Department, amounting to approximately $1,500,000, have 
necessitated further additions to the company’s plant at Arling- 
ton, including another two-story, 90 ft. by 100 ft. machine shop, 
in addition to the original machine shops, and an addition to the 
brass foundry. 


E. N. Sanctuary, president of the Oxy-Acetylene Appliance 
Company, of New York, formerly engineer and secretary of 
the Bowers Southern Dredging Company, of Galveston, Tex., 
and an experienced construction engineer, has been commissioned 
a captain in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, and has been 
assigned to the Washington office of S. M. Felton, director gen- 
eral of railways, in charge of the personnel for new railway 
troops being organized for service abroad. 


H. McB. Parker, sales representative of the Hunt-Spiller 
Manufacturing Corporation, Boston, Mass., who entered the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Plattsburg in May, and was there- 
after detailed to special duty in the Submarine Signal Company, 
has enlisted in the United States Navy, and has been assigned 
to one of the United States destroyers, which has sailed for 
France. C. L. Galloway has been appointed sales representative 
of the Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation for the North- 
eastern district. Mr. Galloway for the last 18 years has been 
in the employ of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, in and 
about Boston, and serving in various capacities in the mechan- 
ical department. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Tue BenyaMiIN ELectric MANUFACTURING Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has issued a new Benjamin catalogue, No. S-2, which shows 
much that is new in the way of panel board construction, in- 
cluding an entirely new line of resident and dead front panel 
boards, which represent a great advance in construction and 
design. Particular attention has been made to arrange the 
pages so as to make the specifications and listing perfectly clear. 


StoraGE BaTrertes FoR INDUSTRIAL Locomotives.—The Edison 
Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J., has recently issued 
bulletin 610 on the use of Edison storage batteries in lumber trac- 
tors, industrial locomotives and surface carriers. The first part 
of this bulletin is devoted to the improvement and economy in 
the operation of lumber mills and yards that may be obtained 
by the use of electric tractors, industrial locomotives and sur- 
face carriers, equipped with storage batteries, and to illustra- 
tions with descriptive captions of existing installations where 
such labor, power and time saving devices are in use in the lum- 
ber industry. The last few pages of the bulletin describe the 
construction and manufacture of the Edison storage battery. 
The Edison electric portable lighting outfit is described in an- 
other bulletin, No. 819. This consists of five cells, type B 2, com- 
pletely assembled, fully charged and ready for service together 
with two properly guarded 12 candle power lamps with re- 
flectors and with 11-ft. extension cords. One of these lamps can 
he used for 20 hours on one complete charge of the battery. Both 
of them will work for ten hours. This outfit is handy for light- 
inv man-holes and other dark places where electric lights are not 
usually available. The complete weight of the outfit is 40 Ib. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This company proposes to build an 
enginehouse and shop building at Raleigh, W. Va., but the 
work has not yet been authorized. 2 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—This road is adding about 
6,000 ft. of track to its switching yards at Antigo, Wis. Com- 
pany forces are doing the work. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This company is asking for 
bids for the construction of a one-story, brick passenger station, 
34 ft. by 132 ft., with concrete foundation, at Scottsbluff, Neb. 
The old passenger station at this point will be moved to a new 
site and remodeled to serve as a freighthouse. 


DALLAS SOUTHWESTERN TractTion.—E. D. Turner, president 
of this company and the Dallas Northwestern, is quoted as say- 
ing that construction work will be started at once on the elec- 
tric line, between Dallas, Tex., and Irving. A contract for the 
construction work has been let to the Creek Construction Com- 
pany, Supulpa, Okla. The line is eventually to be extended to 
Cleburne, a distance of about 60 miles. J. T. Witt, chief en- 
gineer, Dallas. 


Granp TrunK.—A new station is to be built by this company 
at Orillia, Ont., 34 ft. by 142 ft., with umbrella sheds at each 
end, 22 ft. by 34 ft. The station will have concrete foundations 
to the grade line, with stone base to height of sills, 3 ft. 814 in., 
and the super-structure above the base will be of brick. 


GreEN Bay & Eastern.—This road will be built from Green 
Bay, Wis., through Manitowoc to Sheboygan, 80 miles. The 
work will involve the handling of about 9,000 cu. yd. of material 
per mile, the construction of four 65-ft. bridges, two 50-ft. 
spans, two 30-ft. spans, and a number of small pile trestles. The 
bridge work will involve the use of 1,500,000 ft. b.m. of fir 
timber, 500,000 lineal ft. of piling, 300 tons of steel and 2,000 
cu. yd. of concrete. The maximum grade will be 1.5 per cent, 
and the maximum curvature 6 deg. Steam motive power will 
be used for handling freight and gasolene electric cars for pas- 
senger and express service. The principal commodities the road 
will carry are cheese, milk, stock feed, live stock, building ma- 
terials, implements, grain, farm produce and general merchan- 
dise. W. M. Willinger, president, Manitowoc, Wis.; Joseph A. 
Mesiroff, chief engineer, 407 Merrill building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(April 13, page 808). 


PHILADELPHIA & REApING.—This company is building a 15-stall, 
one-story engine house at Reading, Pa., on a site located north 
of the shops on Sixth street. It will be 110 ft. wide and 418 
ft. long. The entire structure is to be of reinforced concrete 
and brick; Henry E. Baton, Philadelphia, Pa., is the contractor. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This road will double-track its line be- 
tween Stockham, Ariz., and Polvo, six miles, the section being 
approximately three miles each way from the division terminal 
at Tucson. The work will be very light outside of track laying 
and ballasting. 





CENTRAL TRAFFIC COMPTROLLER IN INpIA.—The Indian Railway 
Board has appointed a central traffic comptroller to deal with 
the question of the relative importance of different classes of 
traffic, and to control the distribution of rolling stock between 
the various systems. The officer appointed is Lieut.-Colonel 
H. A. Cameron, the traffic manager of the North Western Rail- 
way of India. 


IncrEASED Rates 1N Far East.—Increases of both through and 
local tariffs on the Chinese Eastern was given effect on July 
28, according to an announcement in the Manchuria Daily News. 
With the local tariffs a 50 per cent increase was introduced in 
the passenger rates and a 100 per cent advance in the freight 
rates, except for cereals. The increase for the through freight 


for transportation over the Chinese Eastern, the Amur, and the 
Ussuri Railways is 200 per cent; that for the eastern (Harbin- 
Pogranichnaya) section 40 per cent; and that for the eastern 
(Harbin-Manchouli) section 100 per cent. 
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Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—James A. Patten, a director 
of the Rock Island company, has issued the following state- 
ment: “I have seen Mr. Amster’s remarkable circular letter 
to the stockholders, in which he shows a positive genius for 
inaccuracy of statement. The attack upon J. N. Wallace is 
without any just foundation. Mr. Amster did not save the 
stockholders. He was only one of many who did this work. 
He did not reorganize the company, but the work was done 
by a committee of six, of which Mr. Amster was only one. 
Mr. Amster did offer to the stockholders a plan of reor- 
ganization, and in order to carry it out asked the stockholders 
to take $25,000,000 of 8 per cent preferred rights or income 
bonds. His plan failed. Mr. Amster made a handsome profit 
out of the underwriting of the new preferred stock, and re- 
ceived $25,000 for his services as a member of the reorganiza- 
tion. But this amount did not satisfy him, and when, in the 
interests of economy, it was thought best by the executive com- 
mittee to pay no unnecessary salaries, and that no salary 
should be paid.to the members and chairman of the executive 
committee or the chairman of the full board, he was the only 
person voting against this resolution. This whole matter could 
be adjusted to the satisfaction of Mr. Amster if they would 
continue him as chairman of the executive committee on a 
salary, and have him sit in the Chicago office, and dictate to 
Mr. Gorman how he should run the road, for which Mr. 
Amster has not had the necessary training and has not the 
native ability to fill, and I object seriously, as a stockholder 
of the Rock Island road, to having Mr. Amster manage its 
affairs. I just wish to ask Mr. Amster one general question: 
How much money did he make out of the reorganization of 
the Rock Island road? Lastly, the charge made by Mr. 
Amster that the old crowd is still in control is so untrue it is 
hardly worth replying to. It is evidently put out with a pur- 
pose of appealing to prejudice in order to obtain proxies so 
that he can obtain control of the road and manage it to suit 
himself. I sincerely trust that such a contingency is not possi- 
ble, and that the stockholders of the road will prevent it.” 

Mr. Amster, in reply to the charges made against him by 
Mr. Patten, admits that he received $25,000 as a member of 
the Rock Island reorganization committee, but contends that 
the minority stockholders secured a standing in the reorgan- 
ization as the result of the work he did. “Of course I re- 
ceived $25,000 as a member of the reorganization committee, 
as did the other members of that committee,” his statement 
read. “Mr. Prosser, the chairman, reecived $50,000. But for 
the three years’ constant work that I did as chairman of the 
stockholders’ protective committee I did not receive a penny. 
I have just mailed 1,400 checks, aggregating over $32,000, re- 
turning in full the contributions of 1,400 stockholders, although 
in doing this I personally am out $10,000 plus the expenses 
which I am now incurring in the effort to elect directors 
representative of the stockholders. The real reason for taking 
away my salary as chairman of the executive committee was 
probably because I opposed loading up the company with an- 
other coal company, which a brother-in-law of one of the 
leading Chicago directors and a friend of Mr. Patten wanted 
the company to buy about a year ago at $200 an acre. The 
company could buy equally good coal land for under $40 an acre.” 


Denver & Rio GranpE.—United States Marshal Thomas F. 
McCarty has levied on $3,000,000 Liberty Loan bonds, the 
property of this company in possession of the Hanover Na- 
tional bank and the American Exchange bank, New York 
City. The seizure of these bonds was by order of Judge 
Learned Hand in a suit brought by Murray, Prentiss 
& Howland, attorneys for the Equitable Trust Company, 
trustees, judgment creditors against the Denver & Rio Grande. 
This action grows out of the suit of the Western Pacific 
against the Denver & Rio Grande to enforce payment of in- 
terest cn bonds guaranteed by the latter, which was decided 

in favor of the Western Pacific by Judge Hand, who fixed 

damages at $38,270,343. The bonds will be sold at public auction. 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


C. Manning has been appointed assistant to vice-president of 
the Grand Trunk, with office at Montreal, Que. 


T. S. Ford, auditor of the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western, has 
been appointed also treasurer, with office at Lisbon, Ohio, vice 
C. P. Smith, resigned. 


John G. Rodgers, whose appointment as assistant to presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad has already been announced 
in these columns, was born on November 14, 1862. He was 
educated at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on July 
20, 1882. Mr. Rodgers 
served through the va- 
rious grades in the 
engineering department 
until he reached the po- 
sition of assistant en- 
gineer of construction, 
from which he_ was 
transferred in January, 
1888, to the maintenance 
of way office at Altoona. 
He held various posi- 
tions in that department 
until January, 1900, 
when he resigned as su- 
pervisor of the Phila- 

‘ & ti delphia division to be- 
come superintendent of 
the New York, Philadel- 

phia & Norfolk. In March, 1909, Mr. Rodgers was appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
On March 3, 1911, he was appointed general superintendent of 
the Northern division at Buffalo, N. Y., and now becomes as- 
sistant to president, as above noted. 





George C. Jones, whose appointment as assistant to president 
of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has 
already been announced in these columns, was born on Sep- 
tember 24, 1860, at 
Clyde, N. Y. He began 
railway ‘work in 1874, 
and served until 1880, on 
roads now forming part 
of the Erie consecutively 
as messenger and yard 
clerk on the Atlantic & 
Great Western at Kent, 
Ohio, and as yard clerk 
and operator at various 
points on the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Qhio. 
In January, 1880, he was 
appointed operator and 
despatcher on the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis, now 
a part of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, and from 
March, 1882, to August, 
: 1883, was operator of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. From August, 1883, 
to February, 1885, he was despatcher on the New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio, now a part of the Erie, and later served as 
despatcher on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, now 
a part of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. He was then 
despatcher and chief despatcher on the Wabash, and from Jan- 
vary, 1896, to January, 1905, served first as assistant superin- 
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tendent and then as superintendent of the Grand Trunk. From 
January, 1905, to February, 1913, he was general manager of 
the Central Vermont; he then became vice-president of the 
same road, and since May, 1912, served also as vice-president 
of the Southern New England, until his recent appointment as 
assistant to president of the Grand Trunk, as above noted. 


E. Marvin Underwood, whose appointment as general coun- 
sel of the Seaboard Air Line, with office at Norfolk, Va., has 
already been announced in these columns, was born on De- 
cember 11, 1877, in 
Douglas county, Ga. 
After graduating from 
Vanderbilt University in 
1900, he attended law 


school, receiving his 
degree of bachelor of 
laws in 1902. He then 


spent the following year 
in studies at the Faculté 
de Droit of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and 
upon his return to this 
country began the prac- 
tice of law at Atlanta, 
Ga. He later became a 
member of the firm of 
King, Spalding & Un- 
derwood, of that city, 
and as such engaged in 
railroad practice, rep- 
resenting, among other 
companies, the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. On February 24, 1914, he was appointed as- 
sistant attorney-general of the United States and as such repre- 
sented the government in a number of important litigations be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, notably the case 
in which the constitutionality of the Adamson Law was upheld 
and the Pacific Terminal Case. 





E. M. Underwood 


George Reeder has been appointed auditor of the Gulf, Florida 
& Alabama, with office at Pensacola, Fla., vice J. P. Smith. 


E. F. Blomeyer, general manager of the Ann Arbor, with 
headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, has also been appointed vice- 
president, effective September 1. 


Operating 


Alexander M. Parker, who has been appointed superintendent 
of the Camden Terminal division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and the West Jersey & Seashore Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Camden, 
N. J., as has already 
been announced in these 
columns, was born on 
June 25, 1870, at Car- 
lisle, Cumberland county, 
Pa., and was educated at 
Dickinson College. He 
entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in 1888 as rodman, 
in which capacity and 
subsequent higher ones 
he was engaged for sev- 
eral years on _ survey 
work. In 1891 he- was 
transferred to the assist- 
ant engineer’s office on 
the Philadelphia division, 
and was later trans- 
ferred to the office of 
the principal assistant 
engineer at Altoona. In 
1892 he was appointed assistant supervisor of the Philadelphia di- 
vision at Lancaster, and four years later was transferred as assist- 
ant supervisor to the Philadelphia yards. He was appointed super- 
visor at Tyrone in 1897, and subsequently served in the same 
capacity on the Frederick, the Schuylkill and the New York 
divisions, becoming assistant to the principal assistant engineer 
at Jersey Citv, N. J., in 1903. He was appointed principal as- 
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sistant engineer in 1905, and upon the organization of the 
Hudson division at New York in 1909, Mr. Parker was ap- 
pointed superintendent. On January 1, 1912, he was transferred 
as superintendent to the Allegheny division, with headquarters 
at Oil City, Pa., which position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Camden Terminal division and 
the West Jersey & Seashore, as above noted. 


Paul L. Grove, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Delaware division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington, with office at Wilmington, Del., was born on October 3, 
1878, at Altoona, Pa., 
and was educated in the 
public schools of that 
city. From May 1, 1894, 
to December 1, 1899, he 
was employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad as 
messenger and machin- 
ist apprentice in the 
Altoona shops. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1902, he was 
transferred to the shops 
at Columbia, Pa., as in- 
spector, and in October, 
1904, became shop fore- 
man on the Bedford 
division. He was pro- 
moted to assistant mas- 
ter mechanic of the Al- 
toona machine shops on 
July 1, 1905, and was 
made assistant engineer 
of motive power on the 
Buffalo division in September, 1910. He was promoted on De- 
cember 1, 1913, to master mechanic on the Williamsport division; 
in October, 1914, he was transferred to the Renovo division, and 
on July 1, 1916, he was again transferred to the Philadelphia 
Terminal division, in charge of the West Philadelphia shops, and 
now becomes‘ superintendent of the Delaware division of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, Del. 





‘P. L. Grove 


Andrew J. Whitney, who has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the Northern division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., as has already been 
announced in these col- 
umns, was born on Oc- 
tober 11, 1862, at Harris- 
burg, Pa, and was 
educated in the public 
schools and the Harris- 
burg Academy. He en- 
tered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 
June, 1881, as a rodman, 
and was engaged on the 
construction of the Lew- 
isburg & Tyrone Rail- 
road and the Schuylkill 
Valley Railroad. In 
May, 1886, he was trans- 
ferred to the main- 
tenance of way depart- 
ment, at York, Pa., on 
the Frederick division, 
as engineer right of 
way; he _ subsequently 
was assigned to the Al- 
toona office, and on February 1, 1889, was appointed assistant 
supervisor at Washington, D. C. Mr. Whitney was promoted 
to supervisor on the Tyrone division at Tyrone, Pa., in May, 
1893, following which he served consecutively as supervisor at 
Pittsburgh yard, assistant engineer of the West Penn division, 
and acting superintendent of the same division. On June 1, 
1903, he was appointed assistant engineer of the West Jersey & 
Seashore; and in May, 1905, was made principal assistant en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad division. He was appointed 
superintendent of the Delaware division of the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington at Wilmington, Del., in April, 1907, and 
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was made superintendent of the Maryland division in January, 
1910, which position he held until his recent appointment as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Northern division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, as above noted. 


O. R. Belcher has been appointed superintendent of the Ne- 
vada-California-Oregon, with headquarters at Alturas, Cal., vice 
J. W. Ward, resigned. 


E. T. Mulquin has been appointed chief despatcher of the 
Second district of the St. Louis Southwestern, with office at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., vice C. Dancy, resigned. 


John L. Wilkes, formerly chief despatcher of the Illinois Cen- 
trai, at Princeton, Ky., and more recently out of railway service, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, at Atlanta, Ga. 


P. C. Byrne, superintendent of the Alabama & North Western, 
has been appointed general superintendent in full charge of 
operation and maintenance, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala. 
The office of superintendent has been abolished. 


O. W. Campbell has been appointed assistant to chief oper- 
ating officer of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., vice C. G. Elliott, resigned to engage in other business. 
Effective October 1. 


R. E. Laidlow has been appointed superintendent of terminals 
of the Michigan Central at Detroit, Mich. succeeding J. L. 
McKee, resigned to accept service with another company; and 
W. A. Keavy has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
terminals at Detroit, succeeding Mr. Laidlow, effective Septem- 
ber 15. 


Traffic 


S. J. Witt has been appointed general agent of the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown, with offices at Akron, Ohio. 


George S. Harlan has been appointed division freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 


L. F. Root has been appointed commercial agent of the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Western at Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding 
P. M. Havens, promoted, effective September 8. 


J. A. Cox has been appointed commercial agent of the Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., succeeding J. M. Lamb, resigned to enter military service. 


J. S. Taber, freight agent of the Texas & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Abilene, Tex., has been appointed commercial agent, 
with the same headquarters. He will also continue his duties as 
freight agent. 


M. A. Patterson, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago, has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with’ office at Chicago, succeeding H. A. Snyder, 
resigned, and Carl R. Maier has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, with office at Chicago. 


James P. Anderson, general agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted to passenger traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh and 
Erie, succeeding George W. Boyd, deceased; Oliver T. Boyd, 
division passenger agent at New York, has been promoted to 
general passenger agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Lines 
East of Pittsburgh, with headquarters at Philadelphia; William 
Pedrick, Jr., division passenger agent at Baltimore, Md., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Boyd as division passenger agent at New York; 
A. E. Buchanan, division passenger agent at Harrisburg, Pa., 
has been appointed division passenger agent at Baltimore, and 
N. S. Longaker, district passenger solicitor at Philadelphia, 
has been promoted to division passenger agent at Harrisburg. 
Effective October 1. 


H. A. Snyder, general freight agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, has retired. Mr. 
Snyder was born at Pottsville, Pa., on June 23, 1857, and entered 
railroad service with the Philadelphia & Reading in 1876, as a 
clerk in the freight office in that city. He was later transferred 
to the general freight office at Philadelphia, and in 1888, when 
the Philadelphia & Reading opened an office at Chicago he was 
\ppointed general western agent, with headquarters there. He 
was appointed general agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
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Pacific, at Omaha, Neb., in 1889, and on January 1, 1897, was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Chicago. He was appointed general freight agent on January 
1, 1910. He was in railroad service for 41 years, 28 of which 
were with the Rock Island. 


W. E. Duperow, whose appointment as general passenger 
agent of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has al- 
ready been announced 
in these columns, was 
born in 1872, at. Strat- 
ford, Ont, and = in 
1893 entered the service 
of the Grand Trunk. 
He held various posi- 
tions in the passenger 
traffic department until 
1902, and then for five 
years was general man- 
ager of the Huntsville, 
Lake of Bays and Lake 
Simcoe Navigation Com- 
pany, at Huntsville, Ont. 
He returned to the serv- 
ice of the Grand Trunk 
as traveling passenger 
agent at Toronto, and 
in 1910 was appointed 
city passenger and ticket 
agent at Victoria, B. C. 
Two years later he be- 
came general agent at Vancouver, and in 1914 was appointed 
assistant general passenger agent of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
He subsequently was appointed assistant general passenger agent 
also of the Canadian Government Railways, and now becomes 
general passenger agent of both roads, as above noted. 





W. E. Duperow 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


R. J. Williams has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the Pere Marquette, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding W. L. Kellogg, resigned; effective October 1. 


The signal and telephone departments of the Western Mary- 
land have been combined, and the title of E. E. Bradley, signal 
engineer at Baltimore, Md., has been changed to signal and tele- 
phone engineer. 


H. C. Eich, master mechanic at the Burnside, Chicago, shops 
of the Illinois Central, has been appointed superintendent of 
motive power of the Chicago Great Western, with headquarters 
at Oelwein, lowa, succeeding G. M. Crownover, resigned. 


Herbert E. Morgan, pilot signal engineer in the valuation de- 
partment of the Illinois Central, has been appointed signal en- 
gineer, succeeding W. M. Vandersluis, who is now a captain in 
the Engineering Corps, and is stationed at Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


H. C. May, superintendent of motive power of the Lehigh 
Valley at South Bethlehem, Pa., has been appointed to the same 
position on the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, with office at 
La Fayette, Ind., succeeding C. P. Burgman, assigned to other 
duties. 


W. J. Bennett, assistant superintendent of motive power on 
the Denver & Rio Grande, at Denver, Colo., has been appointed 
superintendent of the motive power and car departments, with 
the same headquarters, effective September 20, succeeding J. F. 
Enright, deceased. 


J. B. Diven, assistant engineer of motive power of the New 
Jersey division of the Pennsylvania Railroad at New York, has 
been appointed master mechanic of the Philadelphia terminal 
division, with office at West Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding P. L. 
Grove, promoted to superintendent of the Delaware division, 
with office at Wilmington, Del. James Young, Jr., assistant 
master mechanic of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, 
at Wilmington, Del., succeeds Mr. Diven; J. H. Fulmor, master 
mechanic of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Mount. Carbon, Pa., 
has been appointed inspector in the office of the superintendent 
of motive power, Eastern Pennsylvania division, with headquar- 
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ters at Altoona; and C. J. Halliwell, inspector in the office of the 
general superintendent of motive power at Altoona, succeeds 
Mr. Fulmor. F. E. Marsh, assistant master mechanic at Altoona, 
has been appointed master mechanic of the New York, Philadel- 
phia & Norfolk, with office at Cape Charles City, Va., succeeding 
A. W. Byron, granted leave of absence to enter military service 
at Camp Oglethorpe, Ga., and C. W. Burket has been appointed 
assistant master mechanic of the Monongahela division of the 
Pennsylvania, with office at South Pittsburgh, Pa. succeeding 
E. H. Newbury, transferred to shop inspector in the office of 
the superintendent of motive power at Pittsburgh. 


W. H. Sample, whose appointment as superintendent of motive 
power of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Quebec, has already been announced in these columns, was born 
in 1864, at Altona, N. Y., 
and was educated at the 
high school of his native 
town. He began rail- 
way work in 1882, as 
fireman on the Central 
Vermont, and in 1886 
was promoted ‘to en- 
gineman. From 1887 to 
1890, he served on the 
Santa Fe System as en- 
gineman, and then re- 
turned to the Central 
Vermont. In 1901 he 
was appointed road 
foreman of engines, re- 
maining in that position 
until 1906. He then en- 
tered the service of the 
United Fruit Company 
as superintendent of 
motive power and car 
departments, on the 
Northern Central Railway of Costa Rica, Central America, re- 
signing from that position in 1911 to go to the Grand Trunk as 
master mechanic on the Ottawa division. He was transferred 
as ‘master mechanic in 1914 to the western lines, and in 1916 
was again transferred in the same capacity to the eastern 
lines. 





W. H. Sample 


Purchasing 


G. H. Walters, engineer of tests in the stores department 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been appointed assistant purchasing agent, with office at Chicago, 
succeeding A. J. Jennings, resigned. 


F. B. MacSwain, storeman on the Canadian Pacific at Ogden, 
Alta., has been appointed storekeeper, with headquarters at 
Calgary, succeeding G. F. Rosengren, transferred to Lethbridge. 
N. C. Stibbs, storekeeper at Lethbridge, has been transferred to 
Nelson, B. C., succeeding D. S. Schofield, transferred to 
Revelstoke. T. W. Madden, storekeeper at Revelstoke, has been 
transferred to Coquitlam. 


Special 


W. H. Howard, secretary of the Southeastern Passenger As- 
sociation for several years, with office at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
elected chairman cf the association, succeeding the late Joseph 
Richardson. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


H. W. Young, assistant engineer on the Union Pacific, has 
been appointed captain in the Eighth Regiment, Engineering 
Corps, United States Army. 


E. R. Reynolds, until recently general baggage agent of the 
Chicago Great Western at Chicago, is now a captain in the 
National Army at Camp Grant, III. 


Byron L. Kelso, until recently assistant engineer in the valua- 
tion department of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Chicago, 
has received a commission as captain in the Engineer Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 


W. A. Hill, assistant engineer in the valuation department of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Chicago, has been com- 
missioned major in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, but 
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has not yet been called to service. T. R. Brunson, also an as- 
sistant engineer in the valuation department of the Burlington 
at Chicago, is now at Fort Sheridan, Ill, in the second officers’ 
training camp. 


Paul T. Marwick, secretary to President S. M. Felton, of the 
Chicago Great Western, has been transferred from Chicago to 
Washington as secretary to Mr. Felton as director general of 
railways, Corps of Engineers, War Department 


OBITUARY 


George W. Boyd, passenger traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Lines East of Pittsburgh, with office at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., died on September 22 at his summer home at 
Cape May, N. J. He was 
born on August 1, 1848, 
at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
began railway work in 
1863, in the freight de- 
partment at Indianapolis 
of the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & In- 
dianapolis,s now the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, 
and for several years he 
served as clerk of the 
freight department. In 
June, 1872, he was ap- 
pointed cashier of the 
passenger department of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, remaining in that 
position until January, 
1874, when he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk. 
From January, 1882, to 
June, 1903, he was assistant general passenger agent of the same 
road, and then was promoted to general passenger agent, which 
position he held until March 1, 1913, when he was appointed 
passenger traffic manager. 








G. W. Boyd 


Edward Stanton Koller, vice-president and general manager 
of the Colorado & Sotithern, whose death was announced in 
the Railway Age Gazette of September 7, was born at New 
Freedom, Pa., on Octo- 
ber 18, 1864. He entered 
railway service with the 
Pennsylvania in 1882 as 
a telegraph operator, 
and clerk in the office of 
the division superintend- 
ent at Harrisburg, and 
four years later entered 
the employ of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & 
Quincy in a similar ca- 
pacity. In March, 1892, 
he was promoted to 
traveling auditor, and in 
March, 1903, he became 
chief clerk in the di- 
vision superintendent’s 
office at Lincoln, Neb. 
On April 1, 1905, he was 
appointed trainmaster of 
the Lincoln division, and 
later served successively 
until September 1, 1912, as assistant superintendent of the same 
division, superintendent of the McCook division, and genera! 
superintendent of the Illinois district, with headquarters at 
Galesburg, Ill. On the latter date he was promoted to assistant 
general manager of the lines east of the Missouri river, an‘ 
on August 1, 1913, was transferred to the lines west of the 
Missouri river, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. On Marc! 
1, 1915, he was appointed general manager of the Colorado & 
Southern at Denver, Colo., and on March 1, 1916, was electe 
vice-president in addition, in which capacity he served until hi: 
death. 
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